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ABSTRACT 
INCREASING THE FINANCIAL LITERACY OF YOUNG ADULTS 
IN THE BLACK RURAL CHURCH IN THE AREA OF 


PERSONAL STEWARDSHIP 


by 


Rodney L. Coleman 


United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentors 
Dr. Daryl R. Hairston, D. Min 


Dr. Lucius Dalton, D. Min 


This project addressed the problem of young adults at Cedar Grove Baptist Church, of 
rural Mocksville, North Carolina, who were financially illiterate in areas of personal 
finances and personal budgeting. The researcher hypothesized that based on the self- 
efficacy principle of the social cognitive theory; individuals would take advantage of 
online financial courses and increase their financial literacy. Group members completed 
ten online financial modules and were assessed through pre- and post-surveys, individual 
interviews and topical group discussions. At the conclusion of the program, there was a 


90 percent increase in the financial literacy of the focus group members. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In Chapter One of this work, the researcher outlines his spiritual journey and 
ministry context. He recaps his struggle growing up on a farm in a poor, rural 
community and how, as he aged, his lack of knowledge and exposure to extensive 
personal financial planning and personal budgeting contributed to the unwise and costly 
financial mistakes he made as an adult. In Chapter One, the researcher describes how his 
past experiences fueled him to focus on young adults in the same context who could 
potentially follow the similar path he had once traveled. As a result, the researcher 
desired to create a program that would equip and empower African American young 
adults in Black rural churches, by providing them with biblical information and practical 
teaching that would aid them in becoming better stewards. 

In Chapter Two of this work, the researcher discusses the representative body of 
literature which supports the state of the art in this ministry model. The researcher 
discusses the economics of capitalism and uses the contributed body of literature from 
such authors such as Ayn Rand, Manning Marable, Clarence Munford, Claud Anderson, 
Jawanza Kunjufu, Alicia Robb, and Robert W. Fairlie, just to name a few, who have 
contributed to his knowledge on the subjects of spiritual formation, economic 


empowerment and economic development. 


In Chapter Three, the researcher provides the theoretical, historical, theological 
and biblical foundations for this ministry focus. The theoretical framework for this 
project is the social cognitive theory as well as the principle of self-efficacy. In this 
chapter, the researcher stresses the role that liberation theology and Black theology have 
played in shaping his thinking and how this theology served as the catalyst which fueled 
his project. He uses the New Testament biblical example in Acts 3, which discusses the 
economic empowerment of a man who was born lame and begged for alms beside the 
temple in Jerusalem. 

The Old Testament biblical example used in this chapter gives the story of how 
Nehemiah provided financial assistance to a disenfranchised, marginalized and castigated 
community of builders targeted by their superiors. The people had been forced to deal 
with unfair situations and living conditions, making their survival virtually impossible. 

In Chapter Four, the researcher presents the design of his online project and the 
methodology used to implement and measure the results of his program. The researcher 
hypothesizes that exposing African American young adults, who attend Black, rural 
church to online financial literacy seminars and workshops in the areas of personal 
budgeting and financial planning will enhance their ability to become better stewards, 
also benefiting the Black, rural church in the future. To test his hypothesis, the researcher 
presented financial literacy modules while using the qualitative method to assess the 


participants’ progress. 


Chapter Five displays the researcher’s field experience and results of his field 
experience. The researcher provides an overview of the coursework used for his 
program, and a complete data analysis is provided for this project. This field experience, 
based on the formative assessment method, revealed the financial illiteracy of the focus 
group members as well as the substantial increase in the financial literacy of the focus 
group members as a result of completing the online financial programs. 

Chapter Six presents the researcher’s in-depth summary of the program. Included 
in this summary are challenges, insights, life lessons and surprises that arose as a result of 
this program implementation. He concludes that not only was this project a huge success, 
but this project was also transformative for both him and his participants. The researcher 
provides recommendations for the future implementation of this project and subject 


matter. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The researcher grew up in the very small, rural town of Leasburg, North Carolina. 
Very few formal recreational activities were available in Leasburg, which fostered a 
unique creativity and a great love of nature. His home was well-rounded, but very 
structured. In the home was his father, who was an electronic technician, his mother, who 
was a kindergarten teacher, and three siblings. Since he was the oldest boy in the home, 
many responsibilities rested upon his shoulders. He honors his parents for being his best 
and most influential educators. Not only did they teach him lessons from the classroom, 
but they taught him about life in general. 

While growing up, one of the most vivid lessons learned came through a 
conversation the researcher had with his father following his father’s loss of employment. 
His father returned home one evening and shared with the family that he had been laid- 
off. After weeks of looking for employment, he asked his father why was it so hard to 
find a job with the level of education he possessed. His father replied by stating that he 
was in a bad position because he was overqualified for some jobs, under-qualified for 
other jobs and too dark for many of the jobs for which he had applied. 

Although few formal recreational activities were available in which to engage, the 
researcher was hardly ever without any activities to do. As a matter of fact, growing up 
on a farm, he had plenty of activities to keep him busy which equated to staying out of 


trouble. 


He hated getting up early in the mornings to complete his wide array of farming chores. 
During the school year, he would have to arise earlier during the week to complete his 
farming chores before going to school. 

Since he was the oldest son, the responsibility of performing such tasks as 
feeding the pigs often fell on his shoulders. Weekends were no exception from work 
either. He spent very few Saturday mornings sleeping in because chores always had to be 
done. Even on Sunday mornings, for the researcher to get up early and feed the pigs was 
no sin. He understood that if the pigs didn’t eat, then the pigs, one of the family’s 
resources for food, would not grow adequately enough to sustain the family. 

In addition to being responsible for livestock, namely feeding the pigs, the 
researcher was also taught a great deal about agriculture and horticulture; this meant that 
he was taught how to maintain and sustain vegetable gardens. The planting and 
harvesting of the vegetables was the fun part; however, he hated the maintenance of those 
vegetable gardens. He was required to weed the gardens weekly. The primary task of 
weeding the garden involved the delicate practice of pulling grass and weeds from around 
the vegetables without harming or destroying the vegetables; this sounds easy, but, in 
fact, it wasn’t. 

The researcher also found it difficult to meet the deadlines given to him by his 
father. His father often told him to make sure that all farming chores were completed 
before he returned home from work. The researcher, however, would oftentimes 
disregard his father’s advice and strategies concerning time management, and he would 
lose track of time throughout the day, rush to the garden towards the end of the day, and 


try to do several hours worth of work in mere minutes. 


The result of poor planning often led to disciplinary action and new chores to do 
in addition to having to go back and to complete the unfinished chores. He would often 
complain to his father about not having a life and not being able to play and have fun like 
normal children. Many times, in response to his complaints, his father would respond by 
ensuring that his recreational time would increase if he practiced better time management 
skills. 

He eventually became better at completing his chores, meeting his father’s 
deadlines and practicing better time management skills, and, therefore, he had more 
recreational time. The common and consistent work required led him to develop key 
qualities which included high work ethics. The researcher eventually matured to the point 
where he wasn’t afraid of hard work, and eventually he excelled beyond his peers, 
especially in this area. 

Aside from the chores he had to complete, the researcher felt he lived in church. 
Due to the amount of the responsibilities placed on him, he didn’t have many friends 
growing up, especially consistent friends at the church where he attended. As a matter of 
fact, he experienced some of his greatest hurts in the church. He was often unaccepted 
because of the way he dressed. To save money, his parents cut his hair. While the 
haircuts he received were nice haircuts, they were not modern enough according to his 
peers. His first haircut at the barbershop, with the exception of his first haircut as a 
toddler, didn’t take place until he was a seventh grader. He was constantly in defense 
mode when he attended church, always feeling the need to be ready to respond when one 
of his peers began to pick at him. Sadly, church was the place where he learned how to 


fight. 


School was no different than church. The researcher was often picked at by his 
male peers because he didn’t dress in the trendiest of clothes and because he wore a plain 
and trendless haircut. He also felt unaccepted because of his weight although he was a 
very small-framed kid until his third grade year. In the third grade, he transitioned from 
being a skinny kid to becoming a husky kid. His husky status made wearing trendy 
clothes difficult which resulted in more ridicule from male peers. On the other hand, he 
liked school because of his female peers. They often defended him publicly because he 
could sing. He finally concluded that the reason he was targeted by some of his male 
peers was because he gained so much attention from his female peers due to his singing 
ability. 

By the time the researcher was halfway through the fourth grade, things had 
gotten better for him socially. Some of his male peers were still antagonistic toward him, 
but that number drastically decreased when he began playing Pop Warner Football. 
Playing football not only provided the researcher with new friends who accepted him, at 
least on the field, but playing football increased his popularity because of the position he 
played; he became center on the football team. Since the quarterback of the team was 
extremely popular, and he depended on the center for protection on the football field, the 
quarterback and the researcher became great friends, increasing the researcher’s 


popularity. 


While all was going well on the football field, all was not always well off the 
football field. The researcher recounts that his father, during this time, was an alcoholic. 
While his father was not abusive, the volatile and unpredictable nature of his father, 
mixed with his father’s prior military background, Vietnam experience, and daily stress 
and pressures associated with raising a large family, made the researcher extremely afraid 
of his father while growing up. He recounts vivid memories of being afraid of his father 
and the fact that this fear didn’t diminish until he was well into adulthood. 

Although he expressed great fear of his father, it didn’t stop him from being 
mischievous. The researcher always felt that he could get away with being disobedient 
and committing household infractions. He always got into something; therefore, he was 
disciplined quite often. He was quite the inquisitive and curious one. However, during 
one period of his life, an involuntary discovery changed his life forever. 

In all of his curiosity, the researcher was not prepared to discover how 
inappropriate people close to him could act. He spent many afternoons at his 
grandmother’s house during the school year. When school was not in session, his primary 
daycare was provided by his grandmother for the entire day. His grandmother had a heart 
of gold, inviting people into her house, feeding visitors on a regular basis, and being 
everyone’s grandmother, not just her own grandchildren. 

One summer, the researcher’s grandmother provided care for a foster daughter. 
He vividly remembers how friendly this young lady was. She was in her early teens 
during the time when he met her. Immediately she took an instant infatuation to the 
researcher, who was merely an adolescent. She would do special tasks and chores for 


him, calling him “my baby.” 


Not a day that passed when this teenage girl didn’t spoil him. She would prepare 
his food, fix his plate and draw him pictures since she was an artist. She would do 
anything for him. Because the researcher was so young, he was unaware that all of this 
attention given to him was unhealthy and would cost him dearly. Each morning when he 
arrived at his grandmother’s house, the teenage girl would give him the biggest hug and a 
kiss on the cheek. She would them say to him, “that’s my baby.” These greetings would 
continue without him even having a clue what was about to happen. 

One afternoon while his grandmother was doing domestic work, she sent him and 
the teenage girl to the basement to hang clothes on the indoor clothesline since it was 
raining outside. After the two finished the task, the teen asked him to play a game with 
her called “house.” The researcher agreed. The teen reminded him that since all the 
chores had been completed, they could just relax together. 

As the two sat together on the couch in the basement, he was French kissed and 
groped by the teen. He didn’t even have time to think. It happened that fast and continued 
to happen for several days afterward. Each occurrence yielded longer durations of kissing 
and more aggressive acts of groping by the teen. 

The researcher still recalls feeling vulnerable, confused, scared, and intimidated 
by the advances of this precocious teenage girl. He told no one about the incidents. He 
thought about telling a peer or a distant relative, but, knowing how vulgar the relative 
was, he knew that he would be ridiculed for not feeling comfortable about the occurrence. 
He continued to feel ashamed and embarrassed. Even though he was a young, adolescent 


male, he battled with whether it was wrong to feel sickened by the instance. 
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Did this mean he was gay since he didn’t feel comfortable, or was this common for him 
to feel this way since he was so young? He knew that he liked girls; however, he also 
knew that he was too young to be sexually active. 

The researcher didn’t know what to do or who to tell. He felt abandoned and 
isolated. During this period he learned to pray. He had always heard that prayer changes 
things, and he was about to put this theory into practice by testing it. He began to pray to 
God, asking God to make these occurrences stop. And God answered. Not too many days 
after his petition was prayed to God, the foster daughter was removed from the 
grandmother’s house. The fast results he experienced from God both baffled and 
intrigued him. From that day, he began to pray, and he attributes his strong prayer life as 
the positive outcome of that bad occurrence. 

Throughout the researcher’s adult life, he seemed to have successfully suppressed 
the memories of the precocious teenager and what she did to him. One occurrence that 
reminded him that he had, indeed, experienced this event with the teen and that the event 
wasn’t a figment of his imagination happened when he saw the movie, Antwone Fisher. 

In the movie is a scene when young Fisher is approached by a teen caretaker in 
the same manner in which the researcher had been approached. He remembers sitting in 
the movie theater and sweating profusely during that scene. He felt clammy and sick 
while young Fisher tried to escape the clutches of an aggressive, teenaged girl. After 
watching this scene, he felt embarrassed when he was not able to explain to his wife, at 
the time, why he had reacted in the manner he did. Even after the movie, he suppressed 


his feelings and continued ignoring what had happened to him as a child. 
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After years of suppressing those troubling and unsettling childhood events, the 
researcher was forced to not only deal with those painful memories he so intentionally 
tried to ignore, but to also confront the culprit who had caused that pain in his life. In 
August of 2009, he attended his family reunion. He never missed a family reunion. The 
scene was all too familiar. The setting was the same, the people who normally attended 
were there, and the time of year was the same. 

Since the researcher had participated as a member of the family reunion 
committee, he decided that he would emcee the program to liven things. All seemed to go 
well. The family reunion experienced a major overhaul, and people in attendance were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. It wasn’t a typical family reunion that year. Instead of 
the family coming together and just sitting around talking, the family was playing trivia 
games, dancing, and completing scavenger hunts. The younger family members were not 
complaining about being bored, and everyone was having a blast. In fact, the elders of the 
family taught the youngsters dances of their day, and the younger family members taught 
the elders the latest dances as well. The researcher thought to himself, “this is the best 
family reunion ever.” That thought would be challenged by the next series of events at 
the family reunion. 

During a brief intermission, his aunt, accompanied by a middle-aged lady, 
approached him. The aunt began to converse with him before complimenting him on his 
emcee abilities as well as his organizational skills. During that time, he had no clue about 
the identity of the middle-aged woman who accompanied his aunt. After the short 
dialogue, he was asked by his aunt about the identity of this mystery woman. After 
several failed attempts to accurately identify this woman, his aunt informed him that the 


woman was a former foster daughter of his grandmother. 
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After his aunt reintroduced him to this woman, who was now so excited, Coleman was 
greeted with the biggest hug. He was then kissed on the cheek and the words, “My baby 
is now a handsome young man,” were uttered by this woman. 

He stood there, trying to process through the fact that what he had experienced as 
a child was quite real and not a figment of his imagination, trying to hold back his 
negative emotions and tears, trying to hold back the renewed shame, and trying to not 
alarm his aunt with any negative reactions. He was numb, just like he had felt in the 
basement. Although he was surrounded by loving family, supportive friends and visitors 
who had come to celebrate their family reunion, even in the midst of the crowd, the 
researcher felt lonely, abandoned, empty and confused. 

These feelings of abandonment, loneliness, emptiness and confusion forced him 
to deal with all of the negative events he had suppressed in his past. This situation vividly 
taught him in a manner of minutes just how powerful suppression is. He learned that 
although a person is powerful enough to suppress negative feelings, the true test of one’s 
character is the power to face those feelings that have been suppressed. 

That event alone changed Coleman’s outlook on life. He spent months retracing 
steps, which led to one painful event after another. He relived the pain of not wanting to 
go to school because he felt unaccepted. He relived the pain of not desiring to go to 
church because of feeling ostracized by his peers. He faced the pain of settling for 
relationships with young ladies who meant him no good. He dealt with the pain of 
thinking it was okay to be “the other man” in relationships with females. The more he 
relived those painful events, the more he realized that he didn’t have to be enslaved by 


those negative feelings caused by those negative events. 
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He concluded that he owed it to himself to take charge of his life. Through this 
declaration he also realized that another area of his life with which he needed deal and 
take charge was his finances. He had grown up as a lower middle class resident of 
Leasburg. Many people in his community fell in the same category. The main source of 
income was acquired through farming and working in the textile industry. 

Persons in his community experienced rather hard times as a result of large 
families, frequent layoffs and limited resources. If people were to survive in Leasburg, 
they needed to have a “side hustle.” His father was a jack of all trades. He taught the 
researcher that hard work pays. He often accompanied his father on “side jobs” which 
included electrical work, plumbing, carpentry and whatever else could bring the family 
income. These “side jobs” also gave him the opportunity to develop a closer relationship 
with his father. 

Because he was young, the money he received for helping his father appeared to 
be a lot. His father instructed him to give one-tenth of his income to God (the church) 
and a certain percentage to himself; the rest should go towards expenses and savings. 
This seemed to be a decent formula for Coleman at the time. He had no bills, so he made 
quite a bit of money. His father’s formula seemed to work all through his childhood and 
teenage years. He learned work ethics and determined that if he was going to survive, he 
needed to work. 

During the summer, he pulled tobacco, bailed hay, mowed lawns, raked leaves, 
and did whatever he could do to make money for himself. He was able to buy his first 
vehicle at the age of fifteen. However, once in college, the researcher learned a valuable 
lesson about finances. Like many incoming freshmen, his knowledge of finances was 


limited and vague. 
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He had a decent general understanding of finances, thanks to his parents. 
However, he soon discovered that his limited overall understanding of finances and his 
lack of discipline would lead him down a path filled with struggles and hard-knock 
lessons. 

This path started with a phone call one Saturday afternoon. The researcher 
answered the phone and was greeted by a customer service representative from a credit 
card company. She informed him that he had been pre-approved by the credit card 
company, and he qualified for a credit card. The representative informed him that all he 
had to do was to answer a few questions, and the credit card would be mailed to him 
within a few business days. A few days after the phone conversation, the researcher 
checked the mail and there it was; his ticket into adulthood. He now had a credit card. He 
felt good. He felt a sense of personal accomplishment. 

The researcher felt he knew enough about having and maintaining this credit card. 
Based on the brief conversation with the representative, he knew his spending limit, how 
to check his balance and the interest rate for the credit card. He knew when his payments 
would be due, and he also discovered that he didn’t have to pay the full balance every 
month, only the minimum payment. Since the minimum payment was fifteen dollars, he 
concluded that maintaining this financial obligation would be easy. After all, he was also 
a barber, and he could make fifteen dollars cutting hair in the dormitory in less than an 
hour. For years, he was able to manage this credit card with great ease. He was doing 
well financially. Over time, his credit limit increased, and everything seemed to work 


well financially until he graduated from college. 
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The year was 1999, and he had graduated from Winston-Salem State University 
with a Bachelor’s Degree in Elementary Education. He had managed to find favor with 
the principal where he had done his student teaching, and through this favor, he was now 
employed as a third grade teacher. By then, the researcher was living in his own 
apartment and driving a nice Isuzu Rodeo with chrome wheels. He seemed to be doing 
well for himself. Although living on a teaching salary was quite challenging, he always 
seemed to make ends meet since he was also a musician who played gigs on the 
weekends. 

After living in an apartment for a year, the researcher decided to purchase a home. 
His credit was still good, and, much to his surprise, he qualified to purchase his first 
home without a co-signer. The process was so easy. His most challenging task seemed to 
be driving throughout North Carolina looking at model homes and deciding in what type 
of home he wanted to live. Before long, he was sitting in the attorney’s office signing his 
life away, not realizing at the time just how big a responsibility managing a household 
would be. 

The researcher soon discovered that his lack of financial literacy, his limited 
personal budgeting skills, and his poor money management skills were hurting him 
drastically. Within the first year of having his home, he had more credit cards than he 
could handle. No one had informed him that purchasing a home would give him the 
ability to basically acquire any type of credit card he wanted. Before long, he was over 
his head in debt and slowly drowning in the cesspool of revolving credit. He spent much 
of his money trying to transform his house into a home. He had goals. He wanted his 
house to look a certain way. He understood that his house was his investment, and he did 


as much as he could to capitalize on his investment. 
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The lack of true financial guidance, however, mixed with his financial illiteracy 
resulted in his life spiraling out of control. He was living from paycheck to paycheck. 
Furthermore, he had discovered short term loan companies whose concept targeted 
struggling consumers who secured cash advances with postdated checks in hopes of 
staying financially afloat. Although he was a teacher and a musician, he was living far 
above his means and was paying the price. During that time, he bore the responsibility of 
juggling three payday advance companies and prided himself on being a ““money-turner.” 

The researcher’s finances spun out of control, and he no longer was deemed 
creditworthy. Within no time, credit card companies began to respond to his 
irresponsibility. Some credit card companies decreased his spending limits while other 
companies closed his accounts altogether. He experienced threatening and intimidating 
phone calls from both the credit card companies and collection agencies. And if things 
couldn’t get any worse, upon arriving home one weekend, he discovered that his beloved 
Isuzu Rodeo had been repossessed. 

Embarrassed, ashamed, humiliated, and broken, he called his parents to share with 
them the bad news. This was the turning point that he needed. This incident sparked an 
inner desire to take charge of his life and to take responsibility for his actions. He 
investigated credit consumer agencies who promised to help him get back on track. He 


was put on a payment plan, and he seemed to be doing well. 
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In the midst of getting his finances in order, the researcher reconnected with a 
high school friend, and they began dating. He discovered his friend worked for a credit 
card company and also worked independently as a part-time financial consultant. This 
friend seemed to be the blessing he needed in his life. She consulted him on his finances 
and assured him that she could help him achieve his financial goals of eliminating his 
financial debts and reestablishing his credit. 

The researcher was grateful for the advice and assistance from his friend. Even 
though he was vulnerable because he had exposed his financial problems to someone he 
knew, something he had never done before, he trusted her. She didn’t seem to be 
bothered by his financial issues. She encouraged him and told him that his situation was 
not as bad as he thought. She devised a financial plan for him, and things seemed to head 
in the right direction. He began following the plan, and his debts began to decrease, or so 
he thought. 

The researcher implemented this plan to the best of his abilities, giving his friend 
the money to pay bills, negotiate settlements and keep him on track financially. 
However, he began to have misgivings about the situation, so he decided to do some 
investigating on his own, and much to his dismay, he discovered that he was now in more 
financial trouble than before. Needless to say, his bills weren’t paid and his friend could 
not account for the money. Although he forgave his friend’s shortcoming, the damage 
had been done. 

Problems began to surface in their relationship, resulting in a harsh breakup 
between him and the person he had thought was his blessing. Once again, he learned a 


valuable lesson about financial responsibility and accountability. 
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He decided that, once and for all, he would take charge of his life financially. 
Rather than running from his problems, rather than ignoring his finances, and rather than 
depending on others to help him, he decided to meet the situation head to head and 
research the best strategy to help him eliminate his debts. 

The researcher grimly discovered that this process would not be an overnight task. 
After all, he had taken years to get into debt, so it would probably take him years to get 
out of debt; however, he was determined to free himself from his financial oppressors. 
He began to read books and articles centered on the topic of debt elimination. Much to 
his surprise, he discovered that most of this information was based on common sense and 
much discipline. He continued to practice these newly discovered methods which led to 
success, as long as he stuck to his plan. 

He was offered a job as the assistant pastor and minister of music of a church in 
Greensboro, North Carolina in December of 2001. When he arrived at the church, he 
discovered that the church was in various financial hardships. Through careful planning, 
he was able to assist the pastor in restoring the church’s financial credibility, but this 
accomplishment resulted in a promotion to the position of executive pastor of this church. 
Being the executive pastor was exciting, but it was very taxing, especially financially. 

This ministry, which started as a place where he could retreat at any given time, 
became very taxing and undesirable. He felt that the church was taking a cultish shape. 
The environment didn’t seem to be freewill-based, but it appeared to be fear- and 
authority-based. The senior pastor preached powerful sermons; however, they were 
financially propagandized. Members were made to believe that when they paid their 
tithes and offerings, they would be blessed beyond measure, and if they didn’t, they 


would be cursed miserably. 
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This concept was totally new to the researcher. Actually, though he had been in 
church all his life, he had never really heard sermons preached or lessons taught on 
tithing. The formula now revealed to him seemed simple: pay your tithes and expect a 
harvest. It was nothing for members to sacrifice funds allotted for their home expenses 
and use them to pay their tithes. The result promised by the pastor was that the people 
would be blessed. Everyone seemed to benefit from this method, but the researcher was 
skeptical. 

He constantly questioned the full validity of this statement preached by the pastor 
and wondered if the Scripture contained more than the pastor was preaching. He began 
investigating this information and the method presented by the pastor, and his research 
led him to the term “stewardship.” Through more digging, he discovered that stewardship 
principles involve more than just giving money to the local church. He discovered that 
stewardship is a holistic practice rooted in responsibility, accountability and discipline. 

Furthermore, he discovered that stewardship revolves around the principle of 
implementing faith in God and that God will bless the managerial abilities of those 
entrusted with possessions. In other words, he discovered that God’s will for his life was 
that he be responsible and accountable for all his possessions, not just money. Not only 
did that principle resonate with the researcher, but so did the fact that paying tithes not 
only can produce a financial return, but, in most cases, tithing creates more opportunities 
for a person’s gifts to be utilized within the body of Christ. 

These discoveries were not received by the pastor, who at the time, accused the 
researcher of misinterpreting the Bible and attempting to usurp authority. He was told 


that if wanted to be blessed, he needed to tithe. 
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The researcher responded by stating that he never had a problem with tithing but 
that he did have a problem with the shallow teachings concerning holistic stewardship. 
This debate led to many more debates, and the relationship between the researcher and 
his pastor took a turn for the worse. 

The researcher eventually met a young lady, and they married in June of 2004. 
Things seemed to be working out for the best in his life. He eventually resigned from his 
position as executive pastor of the church in Greensboro, North Carolina and began 
pastoring the Cedar Grove Baptist Church of Mocksville, North Carolina in February of 
2007. This pastoral assignment couldn’t have come at a better time in his life. He was 
ready to pastor. Pastoring gave him a sense of accomplishment that resulted from service. 
He loved to serve. He didn’t mind serving. He also needed the money, as well. 

By the time he began pastoring, he had acquired more debt. Even though he was 
married, he chose to assume the majority of the household financial obligations. At times, 
this took a horrid toll on him, but he was determined to create the best and most 
comfortable environment as possible for his wife. 

He had huge medical bills hovering over his head, the result of a lengthy sickness 
experienced while obtaining his Master’s Degree of Divinity. This sickness also gave rise 
to more unpaid bills since he could not work for over a year because of his medical 
condition. 

Finally, however, he was the senior pastor of a church. He could use his gifts, 
talents and knowledge freely at his church to lead these people to a wealth of discovery 
and empowerment. He was excited to be afforded the opportunity to really see what he 


could do to change that church for the better. 
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In chapter two of the book, Studying Congregations: A New Handbook, co- 
authors Eiesland and Warner provide great instructions to pastors regarding how pastors 
can study their congregations. One suggestion offered is that pastors construct a 
congregational time line. “The goal in constructing a time line is to understand how the 
congregation is situated within an inclusive conception of its history, that is, local, 
denominational, national, and global history.”! 

The researcher completed this time line and discovered that the Cedar Grove 
Baptist Church was organized in 1892 during the dark days of slavery and consisted of 
settlers who were the slave holders in the community. It is said that the first public place 
of worship was at a place on the Hairston Plantation, known as “Pine Shaw.” The church 
was organized by the pioneers of that day, who were Father H. Cowan, Columbus 
Cromwell, Zack Haughtin, Jack “Dock” Hargrave and George Ellis. The families who 
existed in the church during that time consisted of the Hairstons, the Masons, the Scales, 
the Browns, the Wyatts, the Youngs, the Hegies, the Howards, and others, most of whom 
were slaves under the Hairston and Mason families. 

After many years of holding service at their old meeting house, permission was 
given by the landowners to build a brush arbor where they started a Sunday school class. 

In 1891, an acre of land was purchased which led to the construction of the first official 
building for what would be the Cedar Grove Baptist Church. Leading this great 
movement to build a church on the Hairston Plantation in Davie County were Reverend 
Wise and Reverend Thornton Hairston. The land was purchased, and Cedar Grove 


Baptist Church officially began erecting a building. 


' Nancy L. Eiesland and R. Stephen Warner, “Ecology: Seeing the Congregation in Context,” in 
Studying Congregations: A New Handbook, ed. Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, 
and William McKinney (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 43. 
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Cedar Grove Baptist Church has been pastored mainly by Hairstons and Masons. 
Dr. J.T. Hairston, the first pastor of Cedar Grove Baptist Church, was also the Moderator 
of the Rowan Baptist Association and President of the State Convention. Past pastors also 
include Rev. Wise Hairston, Rev. Thornton Hairston, Rev. J.W. Hairston, Rev. F.R. 
Mason, Rev. W.L Sloan, Rev. R.L. Pitts, Dr. Kelly Goodwin, Rev. William Hairston, 
Rev. Kevin Ingram, Rev. Calvin Smith, and Rev. Bernard Pate. The Cedar Grove Baptist 
Church has a rich heritage and legacy which still exists today. 

Cedar Grove Baptist Church is located in the Fork Community of the city of 
Mocksville, North Carolina. Very little information is given about the demographics of 
the Fork Community with the exception of its association as a community in Mocksville. 
Mocksville, North Carolina is located in Davie County. It is located approximately 
twenty-five miles southwest of Winston-Salem, North Carolina and forty miles northeast 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The majority of Mocksville is demographically considered rural. A decent-sized 
city exists that includes restaurants, shops, tourist attractions and hotels. The population 
in Mocksville as of July 2008 was four thousand, six hundred and forty one people. The 
percentage of females living in Mocksville is about forty-eight percent, which is 
particularly close to the percentage of males living in Mocksville which is about fifty-two 


percent. The average income in the year 2007 was about $39,500.” 


* “Mocksville, North Carolina,” www.city-data.com/city/Mocksville-North-Carolina.html, 
Advameg, Inc., (accessed October 1, 2009). 
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The median house or condo value in the year 2007 was approximately $143,000. 
The city of Mocksville is not heavily diverse. The city is seventy-two percent White/Non- 
Hispanic, seventeen percent Black, eight percent Hispanic, two and a half percent other 
races, and approximately one-half percent American Indian.* The majority of 
Mocksville’s population has completed high school. Approximately eighteen percent of 
Mocksville’s residents hold bachelor’s degrees or higher, four percent hold graduate and 
professional degrees, and roughly seven percent are unemployed. 

The most common industries for males who live in Mocksville are construction, 
furniture and related products, and food services. For women, the most common 
industries are health care and educational services.* The biggest industries (factories, 
mills, etc.) in Mocksville are industries which are gravely threatened by the bad 
economy. 

The city of Mocksville still seems to be very family oriented. Fifty-one percent of 
residents are now married, twenty-seven percent have never been married, two percent 
are separated, nine percent are widowed, and only ten percent are divorced. As of 2007, 
only twenty-five registered sex offenders were living in the city of Mocksville. The 
average household is about two and a half people. Four percent of Mocksville residents 
who live together are unmarried. Less than three tenths percent of households contain gay 
male couples and approximately one half percent of couples who live together in 


Mocksville are lesbian.” 


3 Thid., 4. 
4 Tbid., 17. 


> Tbid., 7-9. 
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Crime in the city of Mocksville is fairly average when compared to neighboring 
towns. In 2007, only two murders, one rape, and three reported robberies occurred. On 
the flip side, Mocksville ranked higher in the areas of assaults, burglaries, thefts, and auto 
thefts. 

An average of twenty-four people is in local jails, six people are in other non- 
institutional quarters, and three people are in homes for the mentally handicapped. One 
hospital is in Davie County and three are located within eighteen miles. One hundred and 
fifty-three residents live in nursing homes, and fifty-six Mocksville residents live in 
group homes.° 

The Cedar Grove Baptist Church and the city of Mocksville are located in Davie 
County. Davie County is divided into seven townships: Calahan, Clarksville, Farmington, 
Fulton, Jerusalem, Mocksville, and Shady Grove. The county was formed in 1836 from 
Rowan County. It was named for former Governor William R. Davie who served from 
1798-1799. Davie County’s population is approximately forty thousand. It is twenty- 
three percent urban and seventy-seven percent rural.’ 

Much like the city of Mocksville, Whites/Non-Hispanics comprise the majority of 
Davie County residents. African Americans make up only seven percent of Davie 
County’s residents. The majority of Davie County residents are Republicans. Democrats 


only make up twenty-five percent of Davie County residents. 


® Thid., 16. 


7 “Davie County, North Carolina,” www.city-data.com/county/Davie_County-NC.html, Advameg, 
Inc., (accessed October 1, 2009). 
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In terms of the adherents of Davie County, the Southern Baptist Convention and 
the United Methodist Church represent seventy-two percent of the county’s 
denominations.* Much like the city of Mocksville, Davie County’s key industries are 
construction and health care.’ 

When the researcher arrived at Cedar Grove Baptist Church, the majority of his 
members were retirees. Only five young adults attended, including the researcher and his 
wife, two children and one teenager who attended the church. Of the retirees who 
attended, the majority seemed to be financially stable. 

Their financial contributions to the church were substantial, they lived in very 
nice homes, and the majority of the members drove very nice vehicles, as well. It was 
nothing out of the ordinary to discover that a member had purchased a new vehicle at any 
given time. Cedar Grove Baptist Church members were often stereotyped as uppity and 
proud people who did not fellowship with the other community churches in years. 

At times, the researcher received reports that his members had made negative 
comments about other churches whose facilities were not as nice as the Cedar Grove 
Baptist Church facility. This negative attitude displayed by some of his members and the 
stereotype placed on his members from people in the community really plagued him. 
Growing up as a lower middle class citizen, he knew the struggles associated with being 


poor. 


8 Thid., 5-7. 


* Thid., 34. 
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He remembered the pains associated with being classified as poor by peers and 
even revisited past negative emotions stimulated by unconcerned and arrogant people. 
Sunday after Sunday he parked his Chevy Trailblazer in the same parking lot with 
Mercedes, Cadillacs and Lexuses. Could he bring himself to effectively lead these people 
if these people were actually antagonizers? 

Things at “The Grove” gradually changed. The members were not bad like others 
had speculated. They really were very loving and hard-working people. The researcher 
really loved being around them, and the church began to rapidly grow. Over the span of 
four years, the membership grew from thirty to well over a hundred members, and within 
this new population emerged a new age dynamic: people who currently comprise the 
majority of the church’s population are the youth, the young adult and the children’s 
populations. 

However, much to his surprise, even though church membership increased 
drastically, the church’s income barely increased at all. The church offering per Sunday 
still averaged to approximately the same amount it had always been. Of the newly- 
discipled members, eighty-five percent of them held jobs which classified them as the 
working class. This discovery baffled the researcher. How could membership increase, 
but church income not? 

He soon learned through conversations with mentors and other pastors that church 
increase doesn’t always equate to church income. His former church’s infrastructure and 


methodology represented only a small percentage of the overall picture. 
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The average working class member didn’t view tithing as top priority. Further 
investigation also led him to discover that seventy-five percent of his newly-discipled 
members were not very active in their former churches, and a few of his new members 
represented the unchurched population. 

In a new members rap session conducted by the researcher, he not only 
discovered that his members didn’t have extensive knowledge about tithing, but also that 
this population had limited knowledge of financial literacy and stewardship principles 
altogether. Many complained in the meeting about their financial challenges and 
struggles. These people represented the post-modern generation members. 

They were not going to be pushed into doing anything they didn’t want to do. 
They questioned pre-existing methods, especially as it related to stewardship. Their 
comments were valid, and they made good sense. 

The researcher left that rap session with a vision in mind, and that vision was to 
ensure that his members were financially literate. On the way home, he thought about all 
of the financial struggles he had overcome time and time again. He thought about how 
long it had taken him to get out of some of the past debts he had acquired. He also 
thought about the role that financial struggles, among other struggles, not only played in 
his failed marriage but in most failed marriages. 

Even though he was more financially stable than ever, life’s swift transitions still 
greatly challenged his stability on a daily basis. He realized that as times and situations 
change, plans, including financial plans, must change also to adapt to the changing times 


and the situations. 
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Not only did he want the young adults in his church to be financially literate, but 
he also wanted this post-modern generational group of members to see the need to 
understand holistic stewardship for their sake and for the sake of the church. 

Based on his background and past experiences, he has identified with those young 
adults in his congregation who struggle and have similar financial challenges as he has 
had. Through studies, he believes that financial debt is a form of bondage from which 
God wants people to actively and proactively participate in freeing themselves. He deems 
himself a living witness that, not only does giving impress God, but it is also a quest to be 
undertaken to obtain freedom from bondage by becoming knowledgeable in liberation 
principles, including financial liberation which is achieved first through financial literacy 


and then through sustained and disciplined actions. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The knowledge of young adults in the United States about financial literacy is 
extremely low. In a recent report released by the Michigan Retirement Resource Center, 
researchers stated that “fewer than one-third of young adults possess basic knowledge of 
interest rates, inflation and risk of diversification.” This report also supports the theory 
that factors such as sociodemographics and family financial complexity have a noticeable 
influence on one’s financial literacy. '0 Tn order to draw this conclusion, a study was 
conducted to explore the financial decisions made by young adults. Over seven thousand 
young adults, ages twenty-three to twenty-eight, were researched. The report also 
concluded that African Americans and Hispanics displayed lower knowledge of interest 
rates, inflation and risk diversification. 

In a 2010 Consumer Financial Literacy Survey Final Report submitted to the 
National Foundation for Credit Counseling, research concluded that 36% of African 
Americans would give themselves the grade of a C, D or F in their knowledge of personal 
finance. Caucasians are more likely to give themselves the grade of an A than African 


Americans, suggesting that they have greater confidence in their financial literacy. '” 


'° Annamaria Lusardi, “Financial Literacy Among the Young: Evidence and Implications for 
Consumer Policy,” Michigan Retirement Resource Center, 2. 


" Yhid., 17. 


'? Harris Interactive Inc. Public Relations Research, “The 2010 Consumer Financial Literacy 
Survey Final Report,” 9. 
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Additionally, forty-seven percent of African Americans are more likely than 
Caucasians to not pay their bills on time. African Americans are also twice as likely as 
Hispanics, and four times as likely as Caucasians to have debts in collections.” 

In relation to mortgages, African Americans are more likely to discover that the 
terms of their mortgages are quite different in various ways than what they expected.'* In 
fact, even though African Americans are notorious for not seeking financial advice, 
nearly half of African Americans strongly agree that they could use answers to everyday 
financial questions from professionals.'° Sadly, one of the few statistical areas in which 
African American percentages trump those of other ethnic groups is in the area of their 
familiarity with Consumer Credit Counseling Agencies. 

In 2005, the Dartmouth College’s Economic Department conducted a study of 
financial education and the saving behavior of African American and Hispanic 
households. Their research concluded that various factors influence the behaviors of 
African Americans. When compared to Caucasians, African American’s behaviors are 
worse in the areas of financial planning and spending because of the following factors: 
African Americans make less money; African Americans receive little or no inheritances; 
African Americans receive little financial assistance from family members; few African 
Americans own businesses; and fewer African Americans invest in stocks and lower 


education. © 


3 Thid., 6. 
4 Ibid., 8. 


> Thid., 9. 


° Annamaria Lusardi, “Financial Education and the Saving Behavior of African American and 
Hispanic Households” (Unpublished, 2005), 22-27. 
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On a better note for African Americans, research concluded that when compared 
to Hispanics, African Americans are more positively affected and successful when they 
participate in financial education programs.'’ Even though African Americans are, and 
will continue to be, major factors in the United States economy, because of their lack of 
increased financial literacy, African Americans will continue to create a great amount of 
wealth yet not benefit from this wealth. To benefit from the wealth that they constantly 
help to create, African Americans must first seek to be financially literate and, in the 
process, seek to become economically empowered. This economic empowerment, while 
increasing financial literacy, comes through African Americans making themselves 
accountable for financial resources at their disposal. " 

Blacks spend 95 percent of their annual disposable income with businesses 
located within white communities. Of the five percent that remains within the 
black communities, another three percent is spent with non-black owned 
businesses. It is difficult, if not impossible, for black communities to maintain a 


reasonable quality of life and be economically competitive when only two percent 
of their annual disposable income remains within black communities. i 


7 Thid., 30-31. 


'S Cornelius Battle, “Economic Empowerment Through Financial Stewardship: An Economic 
Empowerment Project to Empower African Americans Through Teaching Financial Stewardship” (DMin 
diss., United Theological Seminary, 1996), 18. 


'° Claud Anderson, Black Labor White Wealth: The Search for Power and Economic Justice 
(Maryland: Duncan & Duncan, Inc. Publishers, 1994), 52. 
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Even though submerged in capitalism, the economic problems existing within the 
African American communities can be gradually rectified once African Americans 
experience economic empowerment. Economic empowerment comes as a result of 
African Americans collectively beginning realistic analyses of their assets and 
implementing strategic planning, that is understandable by and inclusive of all inhabitants 
of African American communities to maximize their economic potential. ”° 

In 2007, the Ariel Mutual Funds Company and the Charles Schwab Company 
merged to conduct a Black Investor’s research survey which studied and identified the 
saving and investing practices of higher income African-Americans and Caucasian 
Americans. In addition, other objectives were to “examine the factors, particularly past 
influences and underlying beliefs that may impact how African-Americans and Whites 
think about financial matters, determine any behavioral changes over time, and assess the 
expectations and issues that African Americans and Whites face in their financial 
futures.””! 

Five hundred African Americans and five hundred and eight Caucasians were 
interviewed. The respondents had to be over the age of eighteen, have a yearly income of 


at least fifty thousand dollars and be classified as the primary or joint decision maker in 


the household in terms of investment decisions.” 


0 Thid., 31-38. 


*! Argosy Research, “The Ariel-Schwab Black Investor Survey: Saving and Investing Among 
Higher Income African-Americans and White Americans” (Unpublished, 2007), 4. 
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The research concluded that: Caucasians were nearly twice as likely as African 
Americans to be investors; African American stock market participation was significantly 
less than Caucasians, African Americans were fifty-percent less likely to say retirement is 
their primary saving and investment goal; and African Americans saved nearly half of 
what Caucasians saved per month.”° 

Overall, the value of savings and investments for African Americans was forty- 
eight thousand dollars compared to Caucasians whose savings and investments were one 
hundred thousand dollars. Research also concluded that African Americans reported they 
first started investing as a result of having a 401(k) or other employer-sponsored 
retirement plan. When asked which was a bigger worry, day to day expenses or having 
enough money to retire, 41% of African Americans cited expenses, and 59% cited 
retirement. In contrast, only 29% of Caucasians cited expenses and 71% cited 
retirement.” 

In 2007, the Networks Financial Institute at Indiana State University conducted a 
national K-12 financial literacy qualitative and quantitative research study to assess what, 
if anything, was taught by K-12 teachers in the United States on financial literacy. 
Among other objectives, this research identified current sources of information and 


materials and the perceived barriers to teaching financial literacy.” 


3 Tbid., 11. 
4 Thid., 12. 


°° Networks Financial Institute, “National K-12 Financial Literacy Qualitative and Quantitative 
Research” (Unpublished, 2007), 2. 
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This research discovered that even in classrooms taught by young adults, some of whom 
were African Americans, most K-12 teachers, although familiar with the term “financial 
literacy,” defined and interpreted the concept very differently.*° 

Many teachers’ own personal knowledge of “financial literacy” is not well 
defined, and many do not rate their personal knowledge of the subject highly; however, 
research indicates that the majority of teachers think it is important to receive 
professional development to comfortably teach financial topics in the classroom. Most 
teachers feel that their students are financially illiterate and don’t possess the necessary 
financial skills to adequately function in society; however, this conclusion comes from 
teachers, many of whom are in the same situation as the students they criticize.”’ 

Although teachers feel that financial literacy is a basic skill needed to function in 
society and that learning to deal with financial issues at a young age will help students 
manage money better as adults, many teachers also feel that financial literacy should be 
taught by parents at home. One teacher stated, “I think that (financial literacy) should be 
left to families. It seems like schools are already overrun with requirements to cover in 
their classrooms. This would be just one more thing. What would we be replacing? We 


can’t do it all.” 


6 Tbid., 7. 
27 Tbid., 7-10. 
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However, if the parents of the students are financially illiterate themselves, then how are 
students expected to become financially literate? In another assessment that discusses 
primary reasons why teachers should not teach financial literacy in the classroom, some 
teachers felt that teaching money and economic topics is important, but they did not 
define those concepts as falling under financial literacy.” 

Sadly, this lack of financial literacy that plagues, not just African American young 
adults, but African Americans in general, has led and continues to lead African 
Americans down the pathways and thoroughfares of poor financial choices. 

One area where African Americans make poor financial choices is in the distribution of 
their financial resources and income. 

Blacks spend 95 percent of their annual disposable income with businesses 

located within white communities. Of the five percent that remains within black 

communities, another three percent is spent with non-black owned businesses. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for black communities to maintain a reasonable 

quality of life and be economically competitive when only two percent of their 

annual disposable income remains within black communities. *° 

The lack of financial literacy leads to bad financial practices, and the African 
American communities continue to suffer, collapse and sink deeper into the wells of 
poverty while the communities they support experience the joys of growth and 
prosperity: 

With black consumers and black businesses spending 95 percent of their 

incomes in white communities, whites live comfortably off double incomes, 

reaping 100 percent of their own and 95 percent of blacks’ income. Essentially, 


black consumers and business owners have joined whites in boycotting black 
communities. *! 


* Tbid., 7. 
2 Anderson, Black Labor White Wealth, 52. 
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One contributing factor which has led to African Americans not investing in their 
own communities is that not enough African Americans own their own businesses: 


African Americans have the smallest number of businesses per thousand. I think 
the major reason for this is that the social environment does not encourage people 
(African Americans) to start businesses. Many of the men and women who form 
businesses start them after a great deal of frustration due to not being able to 
climb the corporate ladder... Many of our best Black minds, who have the 
degrees in engineering accounting, marketing, and business administration are 
using their skills and talents for corporate America, while other members of our 
community who have not been trained in the business community are not starting 
“mom and pop businesses” which reinforce that Black businesses are very 
marginal. 


In addition, it must be stated and understood that land represents wealth. In 
America, the majority of land is owned by Caucasians. The land that was owned by 
Caucasians was, however, maintained, cultivated and developed by Africans and African 
Americans. In addition to what has already been stated in his book, Black Labor, White 
Wealth: The Search for Power and Economic Justice, Claud Anderson shares insight on 
how Caucasians were about to establish economic power and dominance at the expense 
of African Americans. Anderson states, “North and South Carolina granted free land to 
white settlers simply for owning slaves. In 1663, these states offered 20 acres of land to 


every white male who owned a black female slave.”** 


*° Jawanza Kunjufu, Black Economics: Solutions for Economic and Community Empowerment 
(Chicago: African-American Images, 1991), 45. 


oe Anderson, Black Labor White Wealth, 131. 
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In his book, Banking on Black Enterprise: The Potential of Emerging Firms for 
Revitalizing Urban Economics, Timothy Bates discusses why economic dissimilarity 
exists within the African American community. Bates states that, “Limited personal 
wealth restricts business development.”™* 

Peter J. Paris, author of Black Religious Leaders: Conflict in Unity, highlights in 
one section of his book Malcolm X’s perspective on the need for African Americans to 
seize their own destiny and his concern for those who are in poverty. Malcolm “viewed 
poverty among Blacks as an inevitable outcome of racism and poverty among the darker 
peoples of the world as the result of racism’s twin, colonialism.”* Malcolm X also 
believed that economic empowerment was closely related to the freedom of the Black 
people in America: 

Economic exploitation in the Afro-American community is the most vicious 

form practiced on any people in America: twice as much rent for rat-infested, 

roach crawling, rotting tenements; the Afro-American pays more for food, 
clothing, insurance rates and so forth. The Organization of Afro-American 

Unity will wage an unrelenting struggle against these evils in our community. 

There will be organizers to work with the people to solve these problems, and 


start a housing self-improvement program. We proposed to support rent strikes 
and other activities designed to better the community. 


** Timothy Bates, Banking on Black Enterprise: The Potential of Emerging Firms for 
Revitalization Urban Economics (Washington, DC: Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, 1993), 
82. 


* Peter J. Paris, Black Religious Leaders: Conflict in Unity (Louisville: Westminster and John 
Knox Press, 1991), 220. 
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The resounding theme of African Americans controlling their own destiny is a 
theme that has commonly threaded the thoughts of others who promote social justice. 
Although Reverend Joseph H. Jackson believed that one of the biggest injustice struggles 
was an economic struggle for African Americans, Jackson proposed that they move from 
protesting to productivity. He believed that African Americans need to take charge of 
their own destiny, pave their own roads as a people. In his book, Unholy Shadows and 
Freedom’s Holy Light, Reverend Jackson shares insight according to his economic 
philosophy: 


Protest has its place in the economic, political, and social struggle of mankind, 
and by it much good has been achieved. But I repeat, protest is not enough. We 
must go from protest to production. That is, we must seize every opportunity new 
and old in order to become creators as well as consumers of goods. We must 
become inventors as well as the users of the tools of production. Any Negro 
leader who shapes his philosophy, his theory and his practice as if the end of our 
economic struggle has been attained where we win the right to be hired ina 
factory owned by another traitor to the highest potentials of his race and a 
dangerous enemy to social progress, and a stumbling block to mankind. While we 
know employment is an economic necessity, earning and spending is not enough 
for a progressive people. After we have earned our money, there is no economic 
necessity laid upon us to spend it all within twenty-four hours for things that are 
not economically essential or morally sound. It is not wise to talk big and to spend 
big and then to save and invest a little. We must learn how to organize our capital, 
harness our earnings and set them to work for us so that we may produce more 
and finally develop independent factories and companies of our own.*” 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was very focused in addressing the problem of 
economic exploitation. King viewed both capitalism and communism as being inadequate 
for producing economic justice. 

King’s vision of a future world where social justice, economic justice and equality 
exist is shared by Kenneth L. Smith and Ira Zepp, Jr. in their book, Search for the 


Beloved Community: The Thinking of Martin Luther King, Jr. 


*7 Joseph H. Jackson, Unholy Shadows and Freedom’s Holy Light (Nashville: Townsend Press, 
1967), 195. 
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The dream is one of equality, of opportunity, of privilege and property widely 
distributed; a dream of land where men will not take necessities from the many to 
give luxuries to the few, a dream of a land where men do not argue that the color 
of a man’s skin determines the content of his character, a dream of a place where 
all our gifts and resources are held not for ourselves alone but as instruments of 
service for the rest of humanity; the dream of a country where every man will 
respect the dignity and worth of all human personality, and all men will dare to 
live together as brothers...Whenever it is fulfilled, we will emerge from the bleak 
and desolate midnight of man’s inhumanity to man into the bright and glowing 
daybreak of freedom and justice for all of God’s children.*® 
Using data from multiple sources, including the Characteristics of Business 
Owners Survey, authors Alicia Robb and Robert Fairlie correlate for readers the 
relationship between wealth and access to financial capital and the African American- 
owned business. Robb and Fairlie report that African Americans are found to have levels 
of wealth that are one-eleventh those of Caucasians. Their reports also conclude that 
African Americans are much less likely to start businesses than are Caucasians, which 
results in a substantially lower rate of business ownership. Even for African American 
entrepreneurs who are successful in starting businesses, Robb and Fairlie conclude that 
they invest a significantly lower amount of capital at start-up, on average, than Caucasian 
entrepreneurs. This poor practice limits their ability to grow and succeed as a business. 
Robb and Fairlie also address the racial disparities in start-up capital which contribute to 


higher failure rates, lower sales and profits, less employment among African American- 


owned businesses, and less survivability of the business.” 


*8 Kenneth L. Smith and Ira G. Zepp, Jr. Search for the Beloved Community: The Thinking of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1974), 123. 


*® Alicia M. Robb and Robert W. Fairlie, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science Vol. 613, Advancing Research on Minority Entrepreneurship (September 2007), 47. 
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In addition, reports indicate a striking difference between African American and 
Caucasian business ownership rates. “Estimates from the 2000 Census indicate that 11.8 
percent of white workers are self-employed business owners, compared with only 4.8 
percent of black workers.” In addition, this report concluded that African American 
businesses are also less successful than Asian firms.*° Robb and Fairlie end their report 
with their concern about African Americans being constrained which negatively impacts 
their choice to become business owners. They give an example about liquidity constraints 
being place on African American business owners which “restrict” and reduce access to 
much-needed financial capital. This “limited access to financial capital” leads to fewer 
and fewer African American-owned businesses. “These constraints not only hurt 
economic progress among blacks but also create more general efficiency loss in the 
economy.” The potential result is that “many innovative products and services may never 
make it to the market because of these constraints.”*" 

In an article published in the Network Journal, author David Hinson offers his 
advice in a publication entitled, “Closing the Wealth Gap; How African-Americans Can 
Sustain a Middle-class Life.” In his article, Hinson stresses the need for African 
Americans to focus on wealth and not income. His advice is to seek net worth in order to 
increase wealth. Hinson offers the strategy of eliminating a consumption mentality and 


replacing it with a production mentality. 


40 Thid., 47. 


41 Thid., 49. 
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In addition, Hinson suggests that people must network and build personal 
alliances. If these practices were increased, it would decrease the 29.1% of African 
Americans who have a net worth of zero and below.” 

Many hindrances and factors have lead, are leading and will continue to lead to 
social injustices toward African Americans. While African Americans have no control 
over the powers that be and how these powers operate, if African Americans are to 
effectively push for change, they must do so by first becoming financially literate as a 
people in order to know what the change is for which they are pushing. African 
Americans have come a long way in economic development and empowerment. 
However, statistics prove that they are still far behind Caucasians in most economic 
categories. 

In addition, not only have African Americans held the second place rankings 
when compared to Caucasians, but when other ethnic groups are factored into those 
comparisons, African Americans then are ranked even lower, if not completely last. 
Knowledge is power and one way to attain knowledge is through education. With the 
attainment of proper education, African Americans can become more financially literate 


and achieve efforts in becoming more financially and economically competitive globally. 


“ David Hinson, “Closing the Wealth Gap; How African Americans Can Sustain a Middle-class 
Lifestyle (Part Two of Two),” The Network Journal 4, vol. 11 (February 29, 2004): 8. 
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According to Thomas Mann, “the best way to start an inquiry is to see if someone 
has already written an overview article outlining the most important facts on the subject 
and providing a concise list of recommended readings.”** Since the researcher was not 
able to obtain such a publication, the readings in this chapter serve as a mixture of 


informational materials to satisfy such inquiries. 


“ Thomas Mann, The Oxford Guide to Library Research, 3" Edition (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 1. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The theoretical foundation for this work uses the social cognitive theory as a 
framework in implementing a preexisting, financial, self-empowerment, online model for 
effective programming in the postmodern generation. The Social Cognitive Theory dates 
back to the 1970’s as a result of a paradigm shift, moving the focus from the behavior 
level to the cognitive level.** According to the Social Cognitive Theory, “behavioral 
change is made possible by a personal sense of control. If people believe that they can 
take action to solve a problem instrumentally, they become more inclined to do so and 
feel more committed to the decision.” 

“Perceived self-efficacy pertains to personal action, control or agency. People 
who believe that they can cause events may lead more active and self-determined lives. 
This ‘can do’ cognition mirrors a sense of control over one’s environment. It reflects the 
belief of being able to master challenging demands by means of adaptive action. Self- 
efficacy makes a difference in how people feel, think and act.”*° Self-efficacy is closely 
related to self-esteem. However, whereas self-esteem deals with the emotional state of a 


person, self-efficacy deals with the cognitive state of that person. 


“* Luszczynska, A., & Schwarzer, R. (2005). Social-cognitive theory. In M. Conner & P. Norman 
(Eds.), Predicting Health Behavior 2nd ed. Rev. (Buckingham: Open University Press, 2005), 127-128. 


* Tid. 


46 Tbid. 
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Self-efficacy can be described as a person’s mental drive. “A low sense of self-efficacy is 
associated with depression, anxiety and helplessness. Research has found that a strong 
sense of personal efficacy is related to better social integration. 

In terms of thinking, a strong sense of competence facilitates cognitive processes 
and performance in a variety of settings, including quality of decision-making, goal- 
setting and academic achievement.””’ 

The postmodern era is definitely in existence. The postmodern era transcends 
religious affiliations. Any church or religious organization that has a desire to maintain 
memberships or grow must make adjustments to work within this impending reality. 
“Postmodernity is a term used to describe a variety of cultural discourse and worldviews 
that question foundational and universal truth, elevate self over community, and replace 


»48 The foundation 


universal cultural narratives with particularized, individual accounts. 
for this work focuses on implementing pre-existing, effective programming for this new 
era in which we exist; programming that will educate, empower, captivate and positively 
provoke the minds of young adult parishioners in ways that lead to mental, emotional, 
and spiritual wholeness and, more importantly, a deep attachment and relationship with 
Jesus Christ and the local church. 

Even though vetted quality and effective financial literacy programs are in 
existence, many African American young adults in the rural communities don’t know 


about them. The Bible declares that “people perish for their lack of knowledge.” 


“’ Thid. 

“S Delman Coates, “Reaching Eutychus: Reflections on Ministering to the Disconnected in the 
Postmodern Age,” Vol. 1, in Doing Church: A Practical Guide By Those Who Do It, ed. William D. 
Watley, Ph.D. (Newark, New Jersey: New Seasons Press, 2010), 204. 


4 Hosea 4:6 NRSV 
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If the church will pause long enough and pull its hand back long enough, then it will 
realize its job is to serve by empowering people, both spiritually and practically, not 
always wanting to be served financially. This shift in the thinking of those served may 
result in church sustainability. 

In other words, if churches want to continue to grow, they must be willing to sow 
first. One way in which the church can sow into the lives of its young adult members is 
by providing them with practical and innovative financial literacy opportunities before 
shoving hardcore tithing and offering appeals down their throats. This doesn’t mean that 
the church can’t expect, implement or teach about tithes and offerings, however. 
Churches must adapt to meet the postmodern generation where they are by possibly 
giving first instead of expecting first. Most churches are not growing because thy have 
somehow lost the concept of caring for the needs of people.” 

The focus of the researcher’s peer group clearly implies a desperate need exists to 
reform the way the church has historically implemented programming and ministry. A 
generation that is cutting edge and innovative requires a methodology that implements 
the same. Due to the huge number of distractions, lifestyles that consist of time- 
consuming activities, and the technological age in which we live, ministry models must 
accommodate the fast-paced lives of parishioners. 

Effective ministry requires that those who administer ministry meet those they 
desire to help right where they are. Jesus’ ministry was conducted in that manner, and 


church ministries of today must do the same. 


°° Stan Toler & Alan Nelson, The Five Star Church: Serving God and His People with Excellence 
(Ventura, California: Regal Books, 1999), 28. 
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The Biblical Foundation 


The book of Nehemiah is the last of the Old Testament historical books. This 
book was originally joined with Ezra to make one book. During the fifteenth century, 
English versions followed the tradition of the Greek Church fathers and the Latin Old 
Testament by separating them.°! The book of Nehemiah records the history of the third 
return to Jerusalem after captivity. This book tells how the walls were built in Jerusalem 
and how the people renewed their faith. 

The majority of the book is written in first person, personal memoir style and is 
centered around and named after the prophet, Nehemiah, who is the principal character. 
This book is drafted in the postexilic period when Nehemiah refortified Jerusalem as he 
struggled with trying to advocate and implement a major spiritual and social change in 
Jerusalem.°” The book of Nehemiah was originally the second book of a single book, of 
which the book of Ezra was the first part.>° 

The purpose and theology of this book is to tell how God was willing to restore 
community. Not only does the book of Nehemiah describe the spiritual restoration of the 


Jewish people, but it also highlights the political restoration as well. 


*! David S. Dockery, ed., Holman Concise Bible Commentary (Nashville: Broadman & Holman 
Publishers, 1998), 182. 


> Ibid. 


°° Frederick Carlson Homgren, Israel Alive Again: A Commentary on the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Grand Rapids: W.B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1987), 9. 
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The building of Jerusalem’s wall served as a metaphor of God’s protection while also 
politically restoring Jerusalem’s integrity by intimidating neighboring adversaries.”* Not 
only did the wall serve as protection, but it also reiterated the covenant with which God 
would surround Israel as long as they remained obedient.”” 

This book highlights the third stage of reconstruction under Nehemiah, focusing 
on building Jerusalem’s walls. The book of Nehemiah provides insight into the issues of 
that particular time and day. This book begins with the story of the of Jewish exiles 
returning to the land of Israel after having spent many years of exile in Babylon.”° The 
major prophecy that is given through this book is that Israel would live again beyond 
their exile experience. The years covered by Nehemiah were very difficult years for the 
struggling Jewish community. 

Not only were their chosen goals themselves hard to reach, but dissension from 

within and determined opposition from without multiplied the difficulty of their 

task. Nevertheless, their leaders were optimistic; they believed that they had a 

future because God was working with them to accomplish His purpose in their 

period of history.>’ 

Nehemiah wasn’t the first of the exiles to return to Jerusalem. That group was led 
by Zerrubbabel over ninety years earlier. The next group was led by Ezra, and the third 


leg was lead by Nehemiah.*® Upon analyzing all his surroundin s, Nehemiah discovered 
g y p yzing g 


a disorganized group of people and a defenseless city with no walls to protect it. 


* Dockery, Holman Concise Bible Commentary, 183. 
» Tbid. 

°° Thid., 13. 

*” Thid., 15. 


°® Ronald A. Beers, ed., King James Life Application Study Bible (Illinois: Tyndall House 
Publishers, Inc., 2004), 720. 
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Prior to being exiled, the inhabitants of Jerusalem had their own identity with their own 
language, king and army. They now had none of that, and they lacked proper 
leadership.’ These Jews needed to rebuild their city; however, they had no one to lead 
them in this plight. 

Nehemiah was a man of action. He saw a problem and was distressed, but even in 
his distress, he never abandoned his call. Instead of wallowing in self-pity, Nehemiah 
decided to take charge and take action. This prophet organized, managed, supervised, 
counseled, encouraged, faced opposition, confronted injustice and kept pressing until the 
walls were finally built. Under Nehemiah’s vision, the wall was built in fifty-two days.” 
He also led the Jews back to the basics. 

He helped to care for the people’s physical needs by setting up a fair system of 
government. He helped to care for their spiritual needs by rebuilding their broken lives. 
He was concerned about Jerusalem because Jerusalem was the holy city. It was Judah’s 
capital; therefore, it represented the Jewish national identity. °! Nehemiah took great pride 
in reuniting the Jews and removing the shame of Jerusalem’s broken walls. 

When looking at such a great accomplishment spear-headed by Nehemiah, it is 
easy to forget all the struggles and stresses associated with the magnitude of this project. 
Not only did Nehemiah have to deal with the stress of turning his vision into a reality, but 


he had to express and implement his vision during some of the worst social times. 


» Ibid., 720. 
% Thid. 


$l Thid. 
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Written from approximately 445-432 B.C., the book of Nehemiah, written 
primarily in first person and possibly written in conjunction with Ezra, catalogues 
Nehemiah’s struggles during this time period. The setting of this book is centered around 
three periods of return from exile; the first return was led by Zerubbabel, the second was 
led by Ezra, and the final return from exile was led by Nehemiah. The mega themes of 
this book express the importance of vision, prayer, leadership, dealing with problems, 
repentance and revival. 

Vision is an important theme of this book because, although the Jews completed 
the Temple in 516 B.C., the city walls still remained in shambles for the next seventy 
years. These walls symbolized power, protection, and beauty. These walls not only 
protected the Temple, but they also insured the continuity of worship. Nehemiah 
understood the importance of God’s vision for the walls to be rebuilt and put the plan and 
the vision into action. 

Prayer is another important theme of this book. Both Nehemiah and Ezra 
responded to any problems with prayer. All throughout the rebuilding project, when 
Nehemiah faced any problem, he immediately prayed about it and then acted on the 
problem. 

Leadership is definitely an important theme of this book because Nehemiah 
demonstrated excellent leadership ability. He was spiritually ready to hear God’s call. He 
was a careful planner, team player, and problem solver, and he was courageous enough to 
get the work done. Although he did have faith, his true leadership ability gave him the 


courage to never avoid extra work necessary for the completion of this project. 
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With any type of project, problems are always going to exist. Nehemiah knew this 
and was willing to face them anyway. In Nehemiah 5:1-5, Nehemiah faces a really big 
problem in the midst of the wall-rebuilding project. Even in the midst of the drama 
associated with opposition to rebuilding the wall, now Nehemiah finds himself having to 
deal with another problem: social economic injustice. 

This text highlights how bravely Nehemiah, who was a governor at the time, 
stood his ground against injustice. Prior to this text, in chapter 4, Nehemiah already faced 
opposition because of the rebuilding of the wall. As enemies continued to plans schemes 
of opposition, Nehemiah devised a plan of defense. He commanded that half the workers 
would work while the other half would protect them by standing on guard. This plan was 
designed to unite as well as protect the people in Jerusalem. °° To further relieve the stress 
and anxiety of the people, Nehemiah created a communication system that would warn 
the people in the event of danger. 

The preceding chapter depicts the citizens of Jerusalem as an “armed camp, hard 
at work on a wall that would protect them from their hostile, non-Jewish neighbors”; 
however, other things were occurring against which hard work and weapons would not be 
a great defensive strategy.” This Jewish community now suffered internal problems with 
the poor. The poor people of Jerusalem were “kept on the edge of poverty by greedy 


people within the Jewish community itself.” 


°° Nehemiah 4. 
° Holmgren, Israel Alive Again, 109. 


4 Thid. 
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Nehemiah 5:1-6 catalogues the complaints of the poor people as they came to 
Nehemiah about the hardships placed on them as a result of the rich. Chapter five of 
Nehemiah introduces the reader to a group of suffering people who were in a world of 
trouble. This group of people, classified socially as the poor, were marginalized, 
exploited, looked over and looked beyond. These people were socially inferior. They 
were unimportant according to the social standards of those in authority. “The hard- 


working farmers had been hit by misfortune.”® 


They received little assistance, and they 
were not able to overcome their struggles. As a result of this social injustice, “a strike 
occurred among the laborers who had been building the Jerusalem wall.”®’ As a result of 
this strike, these people refused to work and began crying aloud for justice to be served. 
These people, although they were of Jewish decent and were known socially as 
God’s chosen people were reduced to inferior status due to circumstances beyond their 
control. Their calling did not do them any good. Their calling served as no benefit to 


them. As a matter of fact, due to heavy taxation, they were forced into an economic crisis 


that seemed to have limited resolutions. 


°° Holmgren, Israel Alive Again, 109. 
°° Tbid. 


°7 Charles R. Swindoll, Hand Me Another Brick: Timeless Lessons on Leadership (Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson Publishing, 2006), 96. 


88 Ibid. 
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One resolution required that if these people weren’t able to pay these high taxes, they 
could mortgage their land and use that money to pay their tax debt. This solution was 
offered to them by Jewish businessmen, who were able to help them, but who could care 
less about others because of their “business is business” motto and practices. 

The hard times experienced by these Jewish poor people, in addition to their 
existing desperation resulted in a great outcry against their fellow Jews. Who were these 
acrimoniously disliked Jews? They were either (1) Jews who had become wealthy while 
in exile and brought their wealth back with them to Jerusalem, or (2) Jews who, after the 
return under Zerubbabel, had established lucrative businesses. However, these Jews were 
the recipients of extreme anger and dislike from their “kin.” These people were in “great 
trouble and shame.””° 

The crime that these poor Jewish people accused their Jewish kinsmen of 
committing was the crime of usury. Usury is a practice rooted and grounded in 
capitalism. In this practice, money is lent to vulnerable and desperate individuals with 
extremely high interest. As a result of this action, those who are lent this money are 
unable to repay the principle because of the extremely high interest. 

Those with enough cash to finance their neighbors’ debts were demanding 

inappropriately high interest rates. In ancient times, the custom was to indenture 

oneself as a servant until the debt was paid. In other words, a man would 
exchange labor for enough cash to pay off his debt. He and, usually, his family 
with him would become the slaves of another for a period of time, but the 


creditors would charge so much interest that the borrower could never end his 
term of service. ”! 


°° Holmgren, Israel Alive Again, 109. 


” Johanna Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (Kentucky: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1965), 63. 


ie Swindoll, Hand Me Another Brick, 97. 
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Since these people could not pay their taxes or repay the money baptized in the 
practice of usury, they were forced to sell their sons and daughters into slavery to pay the 
debts. In essence, the sons were forced to work hard labor, and the daughters would 
become prostitutes. 

The Persian government, like Judah, included a governor who reported to a higher 
authority who served over a larger region. Nehemiah served as governor and, therefore, 
was addressed by the poor about the problem of high taxes.” These taxes were used to 
finance the governor’s court and administration. Since the court was so large, major 
money was needed to support this administration, thus leading to higher taxation. 

Taxes were collected by “tax collectors” who generally had bad reputations. If 
one could not pay their taxes, they had to borrow money to pay their taxes with interest.” 
“Artaxerxes was demanding a heavy tribute in excess of what the land could produce [...] 
He taxed everyone living under his dominion, including those laborers living eight 
hundred miles from Persia. Furthermore, tax collectors in that day were notoriously 


corrupt, inflating the tax bill and pocketing the difference.” 


? Ibid. 
® Ibid. 


™ Tbid. 
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This resulted in a major problem in the community, and this problem was now 
reported in an “out-crying fashion” to Nehemiah. Typically, three basic groups 
complained: those who had too many mouths to feed in lieu of a major food scarcity; 
those who could potentially lose possessions, personal property and their land because of 
the shortage, and those who had to borrow money, with interest, just to keep from losing 
their land.” 

Times were really hard; not only resulting in the loss of goods, but also in the loss 
of their children. It was permissible as mentioned in the example in 2 Kings 4:1-7 for 
creditors to seize property and family members as guarantees for debts.’° The outcry was 
partially due to heavy taxation and the fact that it was from kinfolk made the matter even 
worse. It is one thing to suffer hostility from outsiders, but “it is a far greater burden to 


suffer oppression from one’s own.””” 


In addition, their outcry was as a result of the 
famine which contributed to the existing problem of limited crops.’* “The city had not 
been tilled and cultivated to meet the demands of the hundreds of people who suddenly 


flooded into it to build the wall.””’ In addition to the limited existing crop not sustainin 
g crop g 


them, the demand for food increased, caused by the drought.*° 


” Tbid., 64. 

” Ibid. 

” Toid. 

ae Swindoll, Hand Me Another Brick, 97. 
” Ibid. 


8° Tid. 
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To add insult to injury, now these same poor people, having no money or not 
enough money to repay loans and taxes, were forced to sell their children as bond- 
servants. This meant that their children would be sold for pleasure or enslaved to work.*! 
Quite ironically, these Jewish businessmen were so greedy that they failed to honor what 
the Torah commanded about profiteering: 

You shall not lend upon interest to your brother, interest on money, interest on 

victuals, interest on anything that is lent for interests (Deuteronomy 23:19). And 

if your brother becomes poor, and cannot maintain himself with you, you shall 
maintain him; as a stranger and a sojourner he shall live with you. Take no 
interest from him or increase, but fear your God; that your brother may live beside 
you. You shall not lend him you money at, nor give him your food for profit 

(Leviticus 25:35-37). Even if your brother becomes poor beside you, and sells 

himself to you, you shall not make him serve as a slave: he shall be with you as a 

hired servant and a sojourner (Leviticus 25:39-40).*” 

In their complaints, the people seemed to communicate that they didn’t 
understand how they could share the same culture, ethnicity, interests, commonalities, 
region and religion with their kindred, and yet be treated by these very people worse than 
their enemies had treated them. 

Their hurt was heightened, amplified and more painful due to the fact that their 
oppression came from their own people. The very community and kin people who served 


in high positions, who should have been their support, advocates and allies, were the very 


ones taking advantage of those who were poor, oppressed and downtrodden. 


*! Leslie Church, ed., Matthew Henry’s Commentary, Vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1961), 495. 


8? Matthew Levering, Ezra and Nehemiah (London: SCM Press, 2008), 156. 
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As a result of this social and economic injustice placed on them, the people felt 
“powerless.” They were in a catch twenty-two situation. They were doomed regardless of 
whatever decision they made. 

They would be doomed if they tried to fight and they be doomed if they didn’t 
fight. However, these people, though discouraged, disenfranchised, disoriented and 
discombobulated, still had just enough hope left to desperately seek the advice and 
counseling of Nehemiah. They gave him their petition in hopes of receiving help from in 
any shape, form or fashion. 

These people had literally lost everything; their fields, their savings, their future 
and their children. They were in an economic depression. The value of even materials 
considered to be garbage, were inflated. They were at the point of no return, but 
Nehemiah seemed to pick up where they left off. This prophet seemed to begin where 
they ended. Nehemiah exhibited great leadership qualities by listening, showing 
empathy, and making the decision to actively address the problem and do something 
about it. Nehemiah’s anger showed just how caring, compassionate and concerned he 
was for these people. 

The book of Acts is a very interesting, intriguing and thought-provoking book that 
is written as a sequel to the Gospel according to Luke. Also known as volume two of 
Luke’s writings, the book of Acts gives a historical account of the spreading of the 


Gospel by Jesus’ Apostles as well as the Apostle Paul.** 


*° Bart Ehrman, The New Testament: A Historical Introduction to the Early Christian Writings 3rd 
ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2003), 132. 
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This book depicts the life of the early church from the time of Jesus’ resurrection to the 


Roman house arrest of the apostle Paul.** 


The disciples, now Apostles, carry on the 
mission of the church and the work of the ministry. 

Bart Ehrman suggests that “unlike the Gospel of Luke, the book of Acts doesn’t 
highlight a lone figure as its main character;”*’ however, author Ben Witherington begs 
to differ. Witherington suggests that the book of Acts may be considered some form of 
biography, if the Holy Spirit is taken as the main character and since the Holy Spirit 
seems to influence miraculous happenings in the book of Acts.*° 

Thomas Phillips actually considers the book of Acts to be a book which can be 
classified as multi-faceted genres or a historical methomachia.*’ Phillip comes to this 
conclusion by comparing various authors including Charles Talbert, Richard Pervo and 
Dennis MacDonald. 

The book of Acts includes various stories and accounts that deal with the work of 
the Holy Spirit, especially regarding how the Holy Spirit works in the lives of Christians. 


In the book Acts are also accounts of miracles that take place in the lives of many people 


in many different forms. 


84 Ehrman, A Historical Introduction, 133. 
® Ibid. 


*° Ben Witherington, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Michigan: W.B. 
Eerdsman Publishing Company, 1998), 24. 


*’ Thomas E. Phillips, Acts Within Diverse Frames of Reference (Georgia: Mercer University 
Press, 1998), 77. 
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Even though this book is written as the second of two volumes, the structure of the book 
of Acts does not share the same as the Gospel according to Luke. Because this book 
concentrates more on being a history than a biographical depiction, the book of Acts 
leans more closely to being classified under the genre of general history than any other 
genre. 

“An important aspect of beginning the journey in biblical interpretation “at 
home,” with attention to the identity and circumstances of the interpreters, is the role of 
various contexts in biblical interpretations.” ** Acts 3:1-11 is a narrative that accounts the 
miracle of a beggar’s empowering experience as a result of an “act of kindness” from 
Peter and John. The act of this man being healed and given an opportunity to enjoy the 
remaining years of his life, free from the bondage of begging, not only displays the power 
of God being revealed, and God’s use of others to do mission work, but it also shows that 
God is concerned with and takes an active part in liberating God’s people. Peter and John 
have traveled together to the temple so that they may pray. Before unpacking this text, 
Witherington suggests studying Acts 2:42-47. 

These verses conclude that many people were devoted to the apostles because of 
their teachings, signs, miracles and wonders. Those who believed constantly assembled 
and fellowshipped with one another. They broke bread together, both commonly and 
ceremonially. 

They lived a life that was constantly filled with awe due to what they saw and 
heard from these apostles. It was a common act and principle for the believers to sell their 


possessions and distribute to all those who were in need. 


“8 Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation: A Road Map (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 28. 
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These people spent much time at the temple, and their homes were blessed as 
many continued to get saved. “Looking at this miracle in Acts 3:1-11, it is also important 
to note that the miracle referred to in Acts 3:1-10 has notable parallels with Jesus’ healing 
of the paralytic in Luke 5:17-26.”*” 

This account also has parallels when compared to “Paul’s healing of the man lame 
from birth in Acts 14:8-18.”°° While proceeding towards the temple they had an 
encounter with a “certain man” who was born crippled. This man was carried to the gate 
of the temple every morning so that he could ask (beg) for alms (money) from those who 
passed by him. 

This man fastened his eyes on Peter and John, who were about to enter the 
temple, and he asked them for financial assistance. Peter, with John actively by his side, 
now fastened his eyes upon the man and commanded the man to look at them. The man 
reached out his hand, expecting to get a hand out, but, instead, he received something 
much more important than he ever imagined. Peter explained to the man that what he 
asked for couldn’t be honored by them; however, what he could offer the beggar would 
change his life forever. 

Peter commanded the man in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth to rise up and 
walk. Peter then took the beggar by the right hand and lifted him. The man, no longer 
lame, immediately received strength in his feet and ankle bones. The man not only stood, 


but began leaping and walking. 


*° Witherington, The Acts of the Apostles, 24. 


 Tbid., 173. 
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He joined Peter and John in the temple while “... walking and leaping and praising 
God.’”! All those who witnessed this miraculous event praised God as well, for they, too, 
remembered that this man, now healed, was the same man they had seen so many times 
begging at the Gate called Beautiful. These people were “filled with wonder and 


»°? to this new believer. This miracle led to a chain 


amazement at what had happened... 
reaction of increased faith. This one man’s empowering experience, which surpassed his 
greatest expectation, now resulted in many others as they now ran with him to Solomon’s 
porch. 

The Jews observed three times of prayer: morning (9:00 a.m.); afternoon (3:00 
p.m.); and even (sunset). During this time, devout Jews and Gentiles who believed in God 
would go to the Temple and pray. At the point in which this pericope took place, the time 
was approximately 3:00 p.m. (“the ninth hour”).”’ Peter and John were headed to the 
temple to pray. The John who is referred to in this text is not clear since, theoretically, the 
text could be referring to two different Johns.”* This gives evidence that the “earliest 
Christians continued to live as observant Jews, probably still offering sacrifices in the 


temple.””” As Peter and John entered the preferred entrance of the Temple, deemed the 


Beautiful Gate, they pass by this unique individual. 


*! Acts 3:8 NRSV 

*° Acts 3:10 NRSV 

°? Witherington, The Acts of the Apostles, 160. 
** Thid. 


> Thid., 162. 
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This man was not introduced by name, but by his condition. This man was lame, 
paralyzed, and immobile. He could not walk for himself. He received daily acts of 
kindness from those individuals who carried him to the temple each day; however, 
nothing more in depth about his condition is mentioned in the text. Since, indeed, this 
man was crippled from birth, according to Leviticus 21:17-20 and 2 Samuel 5:8, he 
wouldn’t be able to take an active and full role in worship, which made his breakthrough 
(opportunity for improvement or his miracle) even more important. 

The text states that this man was carried to a location called the Beautiful Gate. It 
was a prime or, at the bare minimal, a decent location for him to beg each and every day. 
After all, he had guaranteed traffic present at least three times of day. Also, out of all the 
passers, someone more than likely would spare him some change, bring him a meal or at 
least give him an encouraging word. 

Just how long this man had begged at this location is uncertain. Nothing indicates 
how long this man had been unable to walk. His inability to walk may have led to him 
having to beg. The text gives no insight about what debts this man owed or what his 
expenditures were. Whether the money received from begging contributed to his food 
expenses, lodging or medical needs is not stated. 

His age is not mentioned. Details regarding how long he had been a beggar and 
how many hours he begged on an average per day, are also unclear. His personal views 
and opinions about his condition are unmentioned. Just how long this man had been at the 
specific location on the day he interacted with Peter and John is also unclear. The beggar 
was very wise and strategic in his approach to capitalize as much as possible in the 


personal occupation and vocation of begging. 
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He did so by requesting to be positioned in a place where he had the greatest 
opportunity to receive the type of help he desired. Knowing that giving money to beggars 
was considered praiseworthy in the Jewish religion, the beggar wisely requested to be 
placed where he would be seen by the most people who were on their way to worship at 
the temple.”° 

He is placed, daily, at a gate called Beautiful. The Beautiful Gate was an entrance 
and entryway to the Temple, not to the city. Much speculation has taken place as to 
whether this Beautiful Gate referred to Was the famous Nicanor Gate or even the 
Shushan Gate. C.K. Barrett suggests that this Beautiful Gate was an outer gate; therefore, 
the gate could have also been known as the Shushan gate but not the Nicanor Gate, 
because the Nicanor Gate was located inside, not outside.”’ Limited twentieth century 
resources, some of which date back as far as 1935, are still inconclusive as to where this 
gate was located in relation to the Temple. 

However, wherever this gate was located, it was one of the favored entrances, and 
many people passed through it on their way to worship, and the text indicates that the 
crippled man seems to be strategically positioned there, waiting on someone to help him. 

The man’s intentions were direct and clear. Though he would have probably 
accepted anything given to him, his main objective was to receive money. Since this man 
was a beggar, that he was in poverty in a very low socio-economic status can be assumed. 
His low, socio-economic status forced this man to be at mercy of those who passed by 


him on their way to the temple to pray. 


°° C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary: The Acts of the Apostles, vol. 1 (Scotland: 
T&T Clark Publishing Company, 1994), 39. 


*” Tid. 
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No information is provided about what this man intended to do with any money 
he collected. This man may have been homeless or he could have lived with family. The 
text does not tell what this man did with the money he collected on a daily basis in the 
past. Did he spend it all at once or did he try to save it so that he wouldn’t have to 
continue to beg each and every day? Who were those persons who carried him to the 
gate on a daily basis? Were they friends or even family members? 

Regarding the man’s personally history, it is uncertain how long the cripple man 
had been in his financial predicament. Perhaps this man’s physical ineptitude led to him 
to beg just to survive each and every day. It is unclear how old this man was. Knowing 
how old he was at least would shed some light on how long he had been in this condition. 
However, he was certainly past the age where he would need parental consent to make 
personal decisions. Did he have family or was he just a loner? The text does not state how 
he looked, smelled, felt or appeared, nor what type of demeanor or personality traits this 
man had. Was he content with begging or did he absolutely hate it yet still dedicated 
himself to the cause? 

The man did have the characteristic trait of perseverance. He went to the gate 
“daily” to beg for alms. This consistency afforded him the opportunity to come in contact 
with two individuals who would change his life. On one particular day, this man made 
eye contact with these apostles. In an attempt to continue his hustle, he asked Peter and 
John for alms. Whether or not this man had ever seen Peter and John before is unclear. 
Did he know anything about Jesus or that Peter and John were even Jesus’ disciples? 
Based on his plea to Peter and John, this beggar didn’t know that Peter and John had the 


ability to actually heal him. 
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Maybe the word hadn’t gotten to him or maybe the word had bypassed this man 
about the fact that Peter and John had the reputation in the surrounding community of 
being healers. However, with this man held down by his condition and held up by 
ignorance; he only asked Peter and John for change (money) rather than change 
(opportunity). 

Peter’s response to the beggar’s request set up a peculiar and unique opportunity 
for a miracle to take place. Peter ironically set a platform that would absolutely blow this 
man’s mind as a result of this miracle. Upon the man’s request for money, Peter informed 
this man that neither he nor John had any money (silver or gold). 

This man immediately looked at them in expectation of receiving what he had 
asked for which was money. Peter and John, however, had something in mind for this 
man that would change the dynamics of his life forever. Through an act of kindness, 
Peter and John used their gifts to help this man reach a potential that no one else had ever 
given him. This man waited in expectation for a hook-up and a handout; however, Peter 
commanded the man to look on them. 

Based on the beggar’s condition, he would be unable to stand and, according to 
the text, he caught Peter and John as they were walking. Peter and John stopped, they 
heard the man’s petition, and then they commanded this man to look “on” them. If Peter 
and John’s position and posture hadn’t changed, they were still standing upright which 
would require the man to look up towards them. 

Why wouldn’t the man already be looking upward when he solicited their help? 


Was he too tired to look up? Was he showing humility by keeping his head level? 
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Or was his head posture used as a metaphor to conclude that his situation and condition 
served as a reminder of where he was in life? When Peter commanded this man to look 
up, perhaps Peter was giving this man an indication of where God was about to take him. 

Matthew Henry suggests that Peter’s expectation of God causes this man’s 
expectations to be raised as well. 


Peter instead of turning his eyes from him (the beggar), fastened his eyes upon 
him. John did so too, they said, Look on us...His (the beggar’s) expectation of an 
alms was disappointed. Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none...” It is not often 
that Christ’s friends have an abundance of money laid at their feet, but this was 
appropriated to the maintenance of the poor of the church. His expectations were 
quite outdone...He had...such a power from Heaven, as to be able to cure his 
disease. ”*® 


C.K. Barrett affirms that though “this story (in Acts 3:1-11) begins abruptly, there 
is no evident connection with the preceding” story found in Acts 2:42-47.”” Barrett 


suggests that “this miracle, with consequences leading to 4:31 is given as an example of 
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healings that happened frequently. Barrett suggests that unlike Witherington’s 


assumption about Peter and John having money but none to share, Peter and John, being 


devout Jews, were just on their way to the temple and wouldn’t have any money on them 
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at all because members of the church did not have any private property. Barrett goes on 


to say, “it is not correct that it was forbidden to carry money into the Temple; it was 


forbidden to carry it ostentatiously.”!°* 


°8 Matthew Henry, 1645. 

*” C.K. Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles: A Shorter Commentary, 37. 
°° Tbid., 37. 

'°! C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 176. 
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According to Barrett, even though Luke presents the apostles as poor men, 
Christians did have possessions to share because they believed money did not belong to 
them personally. He also suggests that the apostles, having no money, redirected this 
lame man’s focus from himself to them. They commanded him to “look on us.” The 
command was given with simplicity; walk. As a common practice with miracles of this 
magnitude, physical contact was established. 

This man received something much better than that for which he asked: the 
ability to walk. Peter commands this man to “rise up and walk.” It is interesting to note 
here that Peter’s commandment was only given after he told the man by what authority 
he was speaking to him. Peter affirmed that what he had, such as I have, is only available 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. Peter was very explicit in making sure that honor 
was given to Jesus Christ and not mistakenly given to him. This man’s miracle was given 
to him as a gift from Jesus Christ, transferred through Peter. This very act suggests that 
Christ expects us to do the same to transfer His blessings upon His people through us, but 
we must never try to take His glory by proclaiming that we operate in our own power. 

When reading this text, another miracle occurred that, ironically, can easily get 
overlooked. After Peter took him by his right hand and lifted him the man immediately 
receives strength in his feet and ankles. While looking closely at this phenomenon, 
though easy to highlight this particular event as a major miracle, an equally major miracle 
took place in addition to this man’s ankles and feet receiving strength. This man 


ironically leapt up, stood, and walked. 
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Now while it may be easy to stand after receiving such a miracle, the event of one 
walking and leaping so quickly after receiving this miracle is equally ironic. No mention 
is made of this man receiving any kind of physical therapy or coaching in walking at all. 
This man, born crippled, had no prior memory of how to walk. So for him to not only 
stand, but to walk and leap was just as much of a miracle as his feet and ankles receiving 
strength. 

This man also served a testimony for others. His life and his miracle blessed other 
people, and through his miracle their faith was renewed. This man went into the temple, 
and all those who saw him knew who he was. They knew his background, and they knew 
that he was a living testimony. “All the people ran together to them in the portico called 
Solomon’s Portico, utterly astonished.”!°’ Whether these people stopped what they were 
doing and ran towards them before or after they had finished praying is unclear. 
However, their amazement definitely led them to be drawn to this man. 

When reflecting on the pericope in Acts 3:1-11, while the miracle alone can be 
celebrated, upon a deeper evaluation, certain aspects of this story are quite disturbing and 
baffling and can lead to questions. While it is fortunate that this man had an interaction 
with two Christians, Peter and John, resulting in his physical empowerment which, in 
turn, could lead to his eventual financial empowerment, in the same manner it is quite 
unfortunate that Peter and John were the only two recorded Christians who helped this 
man go beyond his present state. When taking into account that this man was a part of a 
community that appeared to be rather numb and inactive in helping the beggar be freed 
from his economic dilemma, the community could have done more to exercise their 


ability to grant this man economic healing. 


'03 Acts 3:11 NRSV 
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This man lived a lifestyle of begging. He was located in a place where he had 
major contact with believers who went into the temple. But rather than teach this man 
how to fish, rather than utilizing their pre-existing community economic plan so this man 
wouldn’t have to beg, they just continued to support him with unsustaining and 
unfulfilling handouts. 

Why didn’t the greater Christian community adopt this man to sustain his 
economic needs? It’s amazing that the same loving, caring, and compassionate 
community mentioned in Acts 2:42-47, who were selfless enough to sell their goods, 
lacked the innovative and creative insight to adopt this man and make him a direct 
recipient and benefactor of their financial, economic program. These verses depict a 
group of devoted people, who were so overtaken and impressed with the work, missions 
and miracles of the apostles that they combined assets just to support the mission and the 
ministry. Not only did they break bread and pray together, but further kiononia was 
established through the very act of selling all of their personal possessions and using the 
proceeds to give to the apostles with the intent that no one in the community would suffer 
with unmet needs. 

These people spent time at the temple. How did the community contribute to the 
needs of the beggar? Was it that this man was not a part of this tightly knit community 
mentioned in Acts 2:42-47? Was this beggar from another community or perhaps an 
insider by title but an outsider by function? How is it that he was carried to the temple to 
beg, but not carried to the apostles to receive prayer or to become part of the community 


of believers where he would be economically sustained in the first place? 
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Furthermore, would this beggar have ever received help at all had he not gotten the 
attention of the apostles first? Or was this miracle strategically orchestrated by God to 
lead more believers to the new Christian church? 

On the surface, this man’s healing is a phenomenal account of the ability and 
power of God to physically restore individuals. However, on a deeper level, this man’s 
miracle goes well beyond his ability to walk: it highlights God’s will for people to be 
economically delivered as well. This man’s healing will now grant him the ability to 
function socially and economically in ways beyond his original condition. This man’s 
healing brings with it a plethora of opportunities. Socially, this man will be able to 
network, make connections, travel throughout the area and go inside the Temple instead 
of diligently begging outside the Temple. This man’s miracle also has a social effect 
because through his miracle, others believe. He will more than likely have a following as 
a result of being the recipient of this great healing. 

However, this man will also get the opportunity to work for himself. Perhaps he 
will be able to pick up a vocation or trade. Maybe this opportunity will lead to him farm 
or own his own land. If he uses the same diligence and drive he used to beg and apply it 
to his post-healing lifestyle, this man will definitely have the opportunity to support 
himself. All he needed was an opportunity, and that is exactly what he received; healing 


and opportunity. 
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Theological Framework 

Throughout history, a plethora of theories have been purported as to how God 
chooses to interact with creation. When researching the various theologies that have been 
offered to society throughout the years, the theological viewpoint that most resonates 
with this project is liberation theology and black theology which is a product of liberation 
theology. In the 1960’s a theological birth emerged from Central and South America 
known as liberation theology. This theology “seeks to recognize and serve God as He is 
revealed in the process of liberation of captive peoples [even though] the theme of 
liberation was invented by Christians in Latin America in these years.” '* 

African American and other liberation theologians from all over the world have 
emphasized inherent human dignity and its diminishment through structures and systems 


‘ P ‘ ; 7 5 
of oppression, degradation, and marginalization.”'® 


Juan Luis Segundo, states that 
liberation theology should be and is profoundly an ecumenical theology. This ecumenism 
transcends the fences of Christianity and extends to all mankind. Segundo argues that 
liberation theology doesn’t liberate a man but faith in the Liberator liberates a man. 

This faith frees man from a law that stunts creative love and paralyzes personal 
security and individual salvation. It is then the job of the believer to trust God with his 
destiny and believe that God does not want to leave him alone, but wants to cooperate in 


man’s effort to achieve his destiny. '°° 


'4 Kenneth Leech, Experiencing God: Theology as Spirituality (San Francisco: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1985), 416. 


'°5 Owen Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3" Edition (Harrisburg, PA: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 134. 

'°° Juan Luis Segundo, The Liberation of Theology (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1988), 
149-151. 
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According to Dwight Hopkins, Black theology makes sure that African American 
churches remain responsible to God’s divine calling. It presents the opportunity for 
African Americans to reclaim their blackness and their many freedoms by being people 
of God. 

Black theology is a theology that shows how God helps Blacks in their daily 
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struggles against “personal pain and collective oppression. In essence, part of Black 


theology “states that the God of freedom, though the birth, life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ the [L]iberator, has provided a journey of faith and hope to be free.” '”® 
Finally, “Black theology has discovered that the vocation for the African American 
community, in particular the black church, is to work, in light of Christ, for the full 
spiritual and material humanization and liberation of the black oppressed against 
racism.” 

Although some say that Pope John Paul II rejected certain claims of the liberation 
tradition, he, like Pope Paul VI in his Apostolic Exhortation of 1975, linked together 
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“liberation and salvation” and “justice and evangelism. Both concluded that liberation 


and evangelism go hand and hand.'"! 


°? Dwight Hopkins, Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NewY ork: Orbis Books, 1999), 4- 


°8 Tbid., 5. 
” Thid., 181. 


'° Leech, Experiencing God, 417. 


"l Thid., 416. 
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Even with the amount of official and unofficial theologians who exist in the 


world, according to Stanley Grenz and Roger Olson, “many Christians today are not only 
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uninformed about basic theology but even seem hostile. Both men suggest that 


people’s apprehension about theology comes from “popular and pervasive 


misunderstandings of theology.”'"* 


With that in mind, Grenz and Olson suggest that people have a major need for 
theology and that theology is an important vessel of life. After probing through the 
various kinds of theologies and their meanings, Grenz and Olson go back to the very 
basics and offer their personal definition of what theology is. After breaking down the 


Greek parts of the word, they conclude that a sterile definition of theology is “the 


teaching concerning God” or “the study of God.”!'* 


In the broad sense theology is the attempt to reach below the surface of life and 
gain a deeper understanding of God. Theology seeks to understand God’s being, 
God’s nature, and God’s relationship to the world. It answers questions such as: 
What is God like? How does God treat us? What does God do? And it poses 
questions like: Is everything God? Or is God distinct from the universe and its 
processes? 7 


* Stanley Grenz and Roger E. Olson, Who Needs Theology: An Invitation to the Study of 
God (Illinois: Intervarsity Press, 1996), 1. 


3 Ibid. 


4 Tbid., 38. 


> Thid., 39. 
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So in essence, theology’s central goal is “to understand and describe what we 
believe as Christians, what we hold to be true given our faith in Jesus Christ.”'!° 
Mankind has a great need for theology; however, the problem that theology has faced and 
still faces is the fact that since everyone is a theologian, theology is threatened by diluted 
thinking and weak affirmation of faith in God that is further hampered by a finite and 
evolving quest to know more about God. The advantage that theology offers, however, is 
the fact that it gives humans the opportunity to see just how big God really is. 

In an address given in Rome in 1979, Pope John Paul II insisted that it is the 
church’s “duty to speak out on behalf of the victims of injustice” and then concludes by 
saying the following: 

So liberation then is certainly a reality of faith, one of the fun- 

damental biblical themes which are [sic] a deep part of Christ’s salvific 

mission, of the work of redemption, of his teaching. This subject has 

never ceased to constitute the content of the spiritual life of Christians [...] 

Therefore it must be taken up again in the teaching of the church, in 

theology, and in the apostolate. ''’ 

Author David Ford suggests that “theology at its broadcast is thinking about 


»118 With an estimated “four to five billion 


questions raised by and about religions. 
populations directly involved in the major world religions” a great need exists for 
believers to have some idea about who they worship, why they worship, and what the 


details are surrounding their belief practices. But with religion being so vast, all theology 


is only but “the tip of the iceberg” as it relates to God.''® 


° Ibid. 
’ Leech, Experiencing God, 418. 


* David Ford, Theology: A Very Short Introduction (NewY ork: Oxford University Press, 2000), 
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Liberation theology is a school of thought which suggests that people must be 
freed from the multiple forms of bondage that exist. This leads one to conclude, based on 
this theological viewpoint, that various events, written in historical and biblical 
documents, support the theory that God wants mankind to be free. This theology 
umbrellas various cultures and ethnic groups that historically have sought and are still 
seeking various forms of freedom. 

Author Emmanuel Martey proclaims that in both African writings and the 
writings from blacks of the diaspora, “African Christians have learned how colonialism 
drained African societies.”'”° As a result of this cultural trampling and thievery at the 
expense of African culture, Africans had to realize that the European theologies that they 
had been exposed to would not free them from the bondages associated with their cultural 
rapes. Martey states that not even theologians like Karl Barth, though adamant against 
the negative treatment from the Nazis, ever spoke on behalf of Africans.'*' As a result of 
this revelation, Martey makes the following statement: 

Therefore, as “a movement of liberation” struggling against oppression and 

exploitative forces from both outside and within the African continent, the 

African revolution placed a “theological compulsion” upon African Christians 

and especially the church, which, in the eyes of the mission-trained nationalists, 

was an instrument of the imperialist oppression. In response, African Christians 
and church leaders began a thoughtful survey of this “movement of liberation” 
that was throbbing throughout the life of the continent and, in the process, 


brought the African revolution under the focus of Christian thought and 
theological interpretation. '”” 


'2° Emmanuel Martley, African Theology: Inculturation and Liberation (New York: Orbiz Books, 
1993), 8. 


1 Tid, 


122 Thid., 8. 
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As the basis of this project, one area with which African American young adults 
struggle is the area of finances. This struggle has existed and continues to exist in our 
communities today all over the United States, especially in the black rural communities. 
In places where farming, textile and various vocational industries exist, the working 
class, namely young adults in the black rural community, struggle with the fact that many 
of them feel as though they are living in financial bondage. 

Quite naturally, the black church throughout the years has been deemed as the 
place where people go to find the answers to their questions as well as the place where 
they can receive more insight as to how God feels about their situation and how God 
works in their situation. However, on personal finances, the black rural church hasn’t 
spoken, nor has it preached much about this subject. 

Among the various theologies that exist, the prosperity Gospel has produced a 
theology that seems to have taken more prevalence in various churches as opposed to the 
basic liberation theology, since it is easier to explain, easier to understand, and easier to 
practice. Some of the practices associated with the Prosperity Gospel include the “Name 
it and claim it” practice; however, this method doesn’t seem to work for all people. 
Liberation theology seems to suggest that people can all be free from various bondages 


with the help of the Lord, but also free from helping oneself or a neighbor. 
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Black liberation theologian James Cone suggests that “like all white American 
theology, black thought on Christianity has been influenced by its social context.”!”° 
Cone continues to explain that since our experience shapes our theological thinking and 
interpretation, than we must not forget the black’s views on liberation theology exist on 
the basis of blacks being victimized in North America. Black theology, as it relates to 
liberation theology, “‘is the story of black people’s struggle for liberation in an extreme 
situation of oppression.” '™* “Many Christians today would agree with James Cone’s 
observation nearly fifteen years ago that any theology which is indifferent to the theme of 
liberation is not Christian theology.”'”° 

So how then does liberation theology relate to this project? If it is narrowed down 
to the key component of liberation, which is oppression and bondage, without oppression 
the need to be liberated wouldn’t be an issue. In going deeper, oppression means to inflict 
stress upon and to dominate. People and situations can inflict stress and dominate people. 
What makes oppression a double whammy is when people are the ones who create or 
actively support various situations that oppress other people. 


Young adults in the black rural church are in bondage; they are oppressed. They 


are oppressed because they have limited information, no vision and no plan. 


'°3 James Cone, God of the Oppressed, (New York: The Seabury Press, 1975), 49. 
' Toid. 


' Leech, Experiencing God, 418. 
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What adds insult to injury is when these young adults attend church, looking for some 
answers, looking for God’s interpretation of their situation and looking for hope, they are 
not given any hope, or at least any long-lasting hope. Repeated cycles of this activity lead 
to more bondage in the black rural community and more oppressed young adults who 
pass this bad gene down to future generations, a process by which God is not pleased. 
Young adults in the black rural community need to know that God does care 

about them and their situation. Liberation theology suggests that God is very concerned 
and involved in history, and God’s revelation is inseparable from the social and political 


'°6T iberation theology addresses the connection between God 


affairs of God’s people. 
and creation in all areas, including political and economic areas. 
This connection and fellowship with God “also must be seen as the very heart of 


d.”'’” This imago dei is quite naturally seen 


the theological concept of the “image of Go 
in man and exhibited by man, for man and with man. 

Cone suggests that “fellowship with God is the beginning and the end of human 
liberation. The liberated person is the one who encounters God [even through man] in 
faith; that is, in conviction and trust that ones’ true humanity is actualized in God. To the 


enslaved and those in bondage, God becomes a stabilizing force in their lives.”'”* 


126 Thid., 57. 
27 Thid., 133. 


128 Thid.,157. 
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Spanish-born Jesuit theologian, Jon Sobrino correlates liberation theology with 
Christology by stating the following: 

The purpose of this Christology is to put forward the truth of Christ from the 

standpoint of liberation, and this means that it follows the lines I have set out 

some years ago. In this sense, this Christology does not claim to offer a totally 

original viewpoint, although it does go deeper into central issues of oppression, 

and this shape of unjust poverty--to which must be added ethnic, cultural, 


sexual and other oppressions--not only has not disappeared but has generally 
increased. |”? 


For this reason, Sobrino suggests that in order for the poor or any oppressed 
individuals to become liberated, they must have an understanding of Christology so that 
they can better understand what liberation theology entails. “That is why the situation of 
the poor requires and enables theology to change its existing self-understanding and see 
itself first and foremost as an intellectus amoris, not in opposition to, but distinct from, 
intellectus fidei.”'*° 

Sobrino also suggests that God definitely is a liberator, not only through the life 
of Jesus in the New Testament, but also in the works of God in the Old Testament. “The 
founding event of the Old Testament, the [E]xodus, shows God being partial to an 
oppressed people, revealing [H]imself to them, not to all, liberating them, not 


131 
everyone.” 


129 Yon Sobrino, Jesus the Liberator (New York: Orbis Books, 2007), 6. 
9 Thid., 34. 


'31 Thid., 82. 


he, 


Sabrino further states that “this partiality is a basic mediation of God’s self- 
revelation” and is evident after God first reveals Himself before showing “[H]imself 


partial to the oppressed.”"*” 


In essence, God used the oppressed to reveal God’s identity, 
which is a pattern that Sobrino suggests is prevalent throughout the Old Testament, thus 
leading him to conclude that this partiality of God shouldn’t surprise us.'*° 

In liberation theology, God is definitely a God Who interacts with His creation by 
freeing them from oppression and bondage. Even Jesus, Logos, further carries out this 
mission throughout the scriptures. “Jesus transforms the demonological world-view by 
stating that these powers, stronger than human beings, are not higher than God or 
stronger than God but are reverse.”'™* 

Jesus, operating in the authority of God, carries out the mission of giving mercy to 
those in need and providing various and numerous opportunities for people to overcome 


'S He cast out demons, welcomed sinners, healed 


their oppressors sent by the Evil One. 
the sick, restored lives, raised the dead and even forgave sins, thus liberating those who 


needed it. In essence, God is not only concerned about the downtrodden and oppressed, 


but God also blesses those people by liberating them in some way. 
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Sobrino concludes by saying the following about the essence of the liberation 
theology: 


Despite the accusations of “reductionism” from its detractors, liberation theology 
sees itself as definitely an all-embracing theology and thinks it can better express 
this inclusiveness from the “Kingdom of God” and from liberation. The Kingdom 
of God offers theology a totality that enables theology to be the theology of 
liberation [...]. Liberation theology, then, claims to have found in the 

Kingdom of God a totality from which it can deal with all Theological subjects 
and also rank them in accordance with their closeness to the ultimate mystery, 
now formulated as Kingdom of God.'”° 


In a nutshell, the Kingdom of God, in Sobrino’s opinion, should offer life and the 
opportunities for one to live a life of freedom. Theology has to be conscious and relevant. 
“The aim of theology is still to show the idea of God as a basis and goal of all reality, to 
make human freedom possible and to save the transcendence of the human person.” '*” 

Gayroud Wilmore views black theology as a form of liberation theology: 

It seeks to plumb the black condition in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus 

Christ, so that the black community can see that the gospel is commensurate 

with the achievement of black humanity[...]. The message of liberation is the 

revelation of God as revealed in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Freedom is the 
gospel. Jesus is the LIBERATOR. '”® 

On the other hand, liberation theology has come under attack from numerous 
sources. One particular individual who stands out among others is that of Nietzsche. 


Nietzsche “claimed to be wicked, and he was correct.” '*? He campaigned against 


Christianity and was in total support of oppression. 
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Nietzsche seemed to support the school of thinking which suggested that the weak and 
the strong are dependent on one another: 


Nietzsche rightly charges, since the weak are entirely dependent on both the 
existence of the strong as well as their strong status, the former because the 
identity of the weak is increasingly wrapped up with the strong insofar as they are 
identified through reaction (we are their enemies) and the latter because without 
the strong status of the opposing part, the weak are not only weak, but are literally 
nothing. 


In an unpublished work, author John Howard Yoder offers a rebuttal to 
Nietzsche’s quote by offering the following: 

To grant to the oppressor that he has the last word, that the alternatives as the 

oppressor sees them are the way they are, that there is no path of radical change 

which is not the chaos which the oppressor fears, that there is no step forward 
which does not wait for the oppressor to take it first, that his authority is 
genuinely a bulwark against the total social collapse, is to have become 
intellectually, and therefore also emotionally and morally subservient to the 
oppressor, instead of appropriating and proclaiming that intellectual and moral 
liberation which must be the pre-condition of effective institutional liberty. '*! 

In another defense to the need for liberation theology Leech says, “It is often said 
the Liberation Theology is not sufficiently ‘spiritual’. Again this is a false accusation 
based on ignorance. So he concludes by saying in the words of Guiterrez, ‘an authentic 
theology is always a spiritual theology’. So at the root of it all, what Liberation Theology 


offers us is a route towards a renewed understanding of the good news of the Kingdom of 


God 99142 
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In essence, mankind has a desperate need for liberation theology because it 


knocks down the walls of the “dehumanizing status quo.” 


Martey concludes by saying 
that liberation theology, more specifically black theology and Black theologians, must 
“insists that ‘a relevant message of the gospel is that which not only helps [blacks] to 
regain [their] self-confidence and respect as human [beings], but which focuses attention 
on the removal of the dehumanizing facets of modern life.’”!“* 

Martey also concludes, saying that the liberation struggle in Africa (as well as 
other places), should not be just “directed against powerful external forces of domination 


145 
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and exploitation; it is as well a struggle against internal forces of oppression. 
essence, any thing, external or internal, that causes one person or a group of people to 
struggle beyond measure is in desperate need of liberation as well as a liberation theology 
which supports and backs up their efforts to be free. 

Martey states that “above all, the African [American] struggle for liberation is 
also a struggle against psychological or mental bondage [...] it is for this very reason that 
(liberation) theology [...] emphasizes anthropological dignity and not only political and 
socioeconomic liberation.”'*° 

In the preface of the 1986 Edition of A Black Theology of Liberation, James Cone 
admits that one weakness of his book was that he had an “absence of a clearly focused, 
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economic, class analysis of oppression.” 
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Cone goes on to add the following statement concerning his apology for not 
focusing more on economic oppression, which definitely helps explain why this project is 
centered around economic oppression as well: 

This limitation is unquestionably the result of my strong identification with the 

common tendency in the black community of defining racism as a domestic 

problem, largely associated with the exclusion of blacks from the benefits of 

American capitalism. Racism was primarily identified as social exclusion with 

disastrous political and economic consequences. I assumed that if blacks were 

creatively integrated into all aspects of American society, the issue of racism 
would be essentially solved. This was faulty analysis, because I failed to see that 
the problem of human condition involved much more than simply the issue of 
racism. Anyone who claims to be fighting against the problem of oppression and 
does not analyze the exploitive role of capitalism is either naive or an agent of the 
enemies of freedom. I was naive and did not have at my disposal sufficient tools 
for analyzing the complexity of human oppression. My strong negative reaction 
to the racism of many white socialists in the United States distorted my vision and 
prevented me from analyzing racism in relation to capitalism. '** 

Definitely, a need for black theology (liberation theology) exists because 
“unfortunately, American white theology has not been involved in the struggle for black 
liberation (as it relates to economics).”'“? Cone states that white theology has been 
historically used to actually oppress rather than deliver the oppressed. Historically, white 
theology has given “religious sanction” in support of suffering and oppression, so then 
black theology is a theology of liberation because it arose from the oppressed, and it 
identifies with the oppressed (economically oppressed included) black Americans as they 
seek to understand the gospel of Jesus Christ in the light of many blacks dealing with the 


struggle of economic oppression. So in essence, the liberation of the black community is 


also God’s liberation. !*° 
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Cone also classifies liberation theology as Christian theology because it centers 
around Jesus Christ. To suggest that Jesus was not a liberator, suggests that Jesus was 
really not the Messiah. “Though black theology affirms the black condition as the 
primary datum of reality to be reckoned with, this does not mean that it denies the 
absolute revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Rather it affirms it.'*! 

The task of black liberation theology is to “analyze the nature of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ in light of oppressed blacks so they will see the gospel as inseparable from 
their humiliated condition, and as bestowing on them the necessary power to break the 
chains of oppression.” '” 

Cone also explains that several sources shape the perspective of black liberation 
theology. The first, is the black experience because a black theology cannot exist without 
a black experience first. Secondly, closely associated yet different is black history. 

Black history catalogues the numerous black experiences which are correlated and 
compared, thus affirming the black experience. 

Thirdly, though tied to the first two, the black culture is a source. This consists of 
“the creative forms of expression as one reflects on history, endures pain, and 
experiences joy.”!°* This includes such forms of expression which include music, poetry, 


art and other forms of artistic expression. 
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The fourth and fifth sources are revelation and Scripture which explain how the 
Scriptures portray God revealing “God’s-self” to creation. Indeed, the Scriptures confirm 
that God reveals “God’s-self’ as “a God of liberation, [W]ho speaks to the oppressed and 
abused, and assures them that divine righteousness will vindicate their suffering.” '™* 

Finally, Cone concludes his book by stating, in so many words, that black 
liberation theology addresses eschatological concerns by affirming that the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ confirms that the impossible hope can and will happen. 

Even though eschatology deals with tough questions, the resurrected Christ ensures that 
the hope of the oppressed doesn’t die and is not dissolved.'*° 

Author Julian Kunnie, in 1994, in his book entitled Models of Black Theology, 
offers the following statement: 

“[J]ust six years from the turn of the millennium. Black people and other 

indigenous peoples of color who have been colonized are still not free to define 

who they are and to determine their own destiny. If the absurdity of 
contemporary black experience of subjugation is one indicator of the successes of 
modern civilization, many black people may yet opt to dissociate themselves from 
this civilization and become ‘uncivilized!’!”° 

With that said, in chapter three of his book, Kunnie deals directly with the subject 
of how vital liberation theology is to the working class as well as the underclass in 
society. Kunnie states that “black theology will be relevant only if it speaks directly to 
the daily experiences of oppressed black people, particularly the black working class and 


the black underclass.”!>” 
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Kunnie suggests that in order for liberation theology to be accurate and effective 
in the lives of the working class and underclass, a thorough social analysis must be done. 

After surface analyses were completed, Kunnie made the following statement: 

Homicide is the leading cause of death of black men in the United States today. 

Young black men are forced by the conditions of economic deprivation, 

unemployment, under-education, and social alienation to eke out an existence 

within the confines of overcrowded concrete ghettoes by resorting to violent 
crime, drug peddling, and pimping. Human life has apparently lost its sacredness 
in those places where poor black life is viewed as dispensable.”'”® 

So what are the causes of this crisis of underdevelopment and impoverishment of 
black life? “Manning Marable, the noted political sociologist, contends that the socio- 
economic system of capitalism is essentially responsible for the condition of black 
suffering.” !”” 

In his latest book, Sun of Righteousness Arise, German theologian Jiirgen 
Moltmann, in one of his chapters, speaks about Israel’s experience with God and how 
their theology was rooted and grounded in hope. Unlike the other nations, Israel, through 
experience, believed that God helped the afflicted and gave justice to those in need. 
Various psalms suggested that God creates justice for those who suffer and frees the 


helpless from the hand of the enemy (wicked). God did not, does not and will not have 


respect of persons although God advocates for the rights of those without rights. '” 
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Moltmann also sheds light on his interpretation of how the poor function on the 
earth. Moltmann believes that God doesn’t take pleasure in people’s misery because that 
would be unjust. It is not that God loves the just more than the unjust either. It’s not that 
He loves the poor more than the rich or vice versa. 

It is however the cries of the poor, according to Moltmann, that get God’s 
attention, for their cries are deep. Since the poor have limited and, in many cases, no 
other option, their last and only hope is God. According to Moltmann’s theory, the poor 
and oppressed don’t have to beg because they have a right to God’s help. “Their legal 
entitlement is not based on what they have, but on what they don’t have.”'*! 

Another component of Moltmann’s theory suggests that Christ not only serves as 
our personal Savior, but as a fellow companion in this walk of life, as well as a fellow- 
sufferer. Christ not only went through and endured suffering, but He also currently 
suffers with humanity here on earth. By the oppressed engaging in fellowship with 


Christ, not only do the sufferings of the oppressed transfer to Christ, but the victory of 


Christ transfers to the oppressed.'© 
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In a recent book written by Noel Leo Erskine entitled, Black Theology and 
Pedagogy, Erskine seeks to investigate and expose his theory on how Black theology 
should not only be an academic discipline but serve as a resource for excellence in 


> Erskine concurs with the belief of J. Deotis Roberts who 


teaching and learning. " 
believed that Black theology was significant for pedagogy because it offered a holistic 
view in the “affirmation of the unity of body and soul, secular and sacred, piety and 
activism [...] and the fact that it “transfers suffering into moral victory. ants 

In an article written by J. Deotis Roberts, Roberts adds to the following theory by 
saying: 

When blacks excavate their African roots, they participate in a holistic view 

of reality. When we are at home with ourselves and our culture, and not trying 

to be like somebody else, we are holistic in thought and faith. We are never 

liberated until we make this discovery. What this means is that we blacks have a 

real contribution to make to theology and the Christian movement--if we can be 

set free. Thus, the first item on our agenda may be the psychological freedom to 

think and believe out of our own culture and history. me 

Black theology definitely has its place in the academic arena, just as many other 
forms of liberation theology do. Black theology highlights Black culture. It highlights 
the lows and the highs of Black existence. It allows people to see how God not only 
works in the lives of those who suffer, but in the lives of Blacks who suffer as well. 


Black theology also shows the victory that Blacks achieve even in the midst of the 


struggle. 
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Historical Foundations 


Historically, African Americans have held the status of being financially illiterate 
as a people. However a period occurred in history when African Americans not only 
proved that were financially literate but they practiced and perfected their practice of 
financial independency because of their literacy. However, all of their success and 
prominence came to an abrupt end at the hands of angry and jealous racists. 

After the Civil War, many African Americans made Oklahoma their home 
because of the oil fields that existed. In approximately 1908, the Greenwood community, 
located in Tulsa, Oklahoma was established. In this place, African Americans were not 
only successful, but their communities flourished. Various successful businesses were 
developed, schools were successful and the community was at its best. This led to the 
community being called “The Black Wall Street.”'®° 

Also known as “Little Africa,” The Black Wall Street was likened to a mini- 
Beverly Hills. Many historians referenced it as the “golden door” of the Black 
community during the 1900s. This community proved that African Americans were 
financially literate enough to create a very successful economic infrastructure. “The 
dollar circulated 36 to 100 times, sometimes taking a year for currency to leave the 


community,””!®’ 
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The community consisted of Black Ph.D.’s, Black attorneys and Black doctors. 
Physicians owned medical schools. “There were also pawn shops everywhere, brothels, 
jewelry stores, 21 churches, 21 restaurants and two movie theaters.”'®* 

In addition, six Blacks owned planes. Over six hundred businesses and thirty-six 
blocks served the fifteen thousand African Americans who lived there.’ 
This created a lot of jealously and tension from whites. On May 31, 1921, a number of 
outnumbered African Americans were shot by angry white mobs. Following the 
shooting, on June 1, 1921, the white mobs strategically bombed and burned down thirty- 
five square blocks of this community. Everything was burned. Property loss was 
estimated at 2.3 million dollars.!”° In a period of twelve hours, over three thousand 
African Americans lost their lives, over four thousand African Americans were left 
homeless, and six hundred businesses were destroyed. Since that event Glenwood has 
never recovered. Major sections of the community still remain vacant.'”! 

Since this awful tragedy, initiatives have been proposed to reestablish the 
presence of Black Wall Streets. In addition to The Black Wall Street revitalization project 


in Tulsa, Oklahoma, other communities throughout the United States have also taken the 


initiative to establish Black Wall Street communities. 
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Districts include Atlanta, Georgia; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Chicago, Illinois; 
Gary, Indiana; Durham, North Carolina; Houston, Texas; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Newark, New Jersey; Oakland, California; Peoria, Illinois; San Diego, California; Seattle, 
Washington; and Tampa, Florida. These districts have not only increased the financial 
literacy of African Americans in those communities but they’ve also created 
opportunities for Black Wall Streets to be established. 

Although numerous initiatives in existence seek to increase the financial literacy 
of African Americans, currently the state of young adults in the United States in financial 
literacy is extremely low. In a recent report released by the Michigan Retirement 
Resource Center, researchers that stated “fewer than one-third of young adults possess 
basic knowledge of interest rates, inflation and risk of diversification.” This report also 
supports the theory that factors such as socio-demographics and family financial 


"72 Th order to draw this 


complexity have a noticeable influence on one’s financial literacy. 
conclusion, a study was conducted to explore the financial decisions made by young 
adults. Over seven thousand young adults, ages twenty-three to twenty-eight were 


researched. The report also concluded that Black and Hispanics displayed lower 


knowledge of interest rates, inflation and risk diversification. '”° 
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In a 2010 Consumer Financial Literacy Survey Final Report submitted to the 
National Foundation for Credit Counseling, research concluded that 36% of African 
Americans would give themselves the grade of a C, D or F in their knowledge of personal 
finance. Caucasians are more likely to give themselves the grade of an A than African 
Americans, suggesting that they have greater confidence in their financial literacy. '”* 

Additionally, forty-seven percent of African Americans are more likely than 
whites to not pay their bills on time. Also, African Americans are twice as likely as 
Hispanics, and four times as likely as Caucasians to have debts in collections. '” 

In relationship to mortgages, African Americans are more likely to discover that 
the terms of their mortgages are quite different in various ways than what they 
expected.'”° In fact, even though African Americans are notorious for not seeking 
financial advice, nearly half of African Americans strongly agree that they could use 
answers to everyday financial questions from professionals. '’’ Sadly, one of the few 
statistics in which African American percentages trump those of other ethnic groups is in 
the area of their familiarity with Consumer Credit Counseling Agencies. 

In 2005, the Dartmouth College’s Economic Department conducted a study of 
financial education and the saving behavior of African-African Americans and Hispanic 
households. Their research concluded that various factors influence the behaviors of 


African Americans. 
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When compared to Caucasians, African American’s behaviors were worse in financial 
planning and spending because of the following factors: African Americans make less 
money, African Americans receive little or no inheritances, African Americans receive 
little financial assistance from family members, few African Americans own businesses, 
and few African Americans invest in stocks and lower education. '’* 

On a better note for African Americans, research concluded that when compared 
to Hispanics, African Americans were more positively affected by and more successful at 
participating in financial education programs.'’” Even though African Americans are and 
will continue to be major factors in the United States economy, due to their lack of 
increased financial literacy, they will not benefit from the amount of wealth they 
constantly help to create. To benefit from the wealth they help to create, African 
Americans must first seek to be financially literate and, in the process, seek to become 
economically empowered. This economic empowerment comes through African 
Americans, while increasing financial literacy, making themselves accountable for 
financial resources at their disposal. '*° 
Blacks spend 95 percent of their annual disposable income with businesses 
located within white communities. Of the five percent that remains within the 
black communities, another three percent is spent with non-black owned 
businesses. It is difficult, if not impossible, for black communities to maintain a 


reasonable quality of life and be economically competitive when only two percent 
of their annual disposable income remains within black communities. '*' 
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Even though submerged in capitalism, the economic problems existing within the 
African American communities can be gradually rectified once African Americans 
experience economic empowerment, which will come as a result of African Americans 
collectively beginning realistic analyses of their assets and implementing strategic 
planning that is understood by and inclusive of all African American communities in 
order to maximize their economic potential. '** 

In 2007, the Ariel Mutual Funds Company and the Charles Schwab Company 
merged to conduct a Black Investor’s Research Survey which studied and identified the 
saving and investing practices of higher income African Americans and Caucasian 
Americans. 

In addition, other objectives were to “examine the factors, particularly past 
influences and underlying beliefs that may impact how African Americans and Whites 
think about financial matters, determine any behavioral changes over time, and assess the 
expectations and issues that African Americans and Whites face in their financial 
futures.”'** 

Five hundred African Americans and five hundred and eight whites were 
interviewed. The respondents had to be over the age of eighteen, have a yearly income of 
at least fifty thousand dollars and be classified as the primary or joint decision maker in 


the household in terms of investment decisions. '** 
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The research concluded that African American stock market participation was 
significantly less than Caucasians, African Americans were nearly twice les likely as 
Caucasians to be investors, African Americans are fifty-percent less likely to say 
retirement is their primary saving and investment goal, and African Americans saved 
nearly half of what Caucasian Americans saved per month.'*° 

Overall, the value of savings and investments for African Americans was forty- 
eight thousand dollars compared to the Caucasians whose savings and investments were 
one hundred thousand dollars. Research also concluded that African Americans reported 
that they first started investing as a result of having a 401(k) or other employer-sponsored 
retirement plans. When asked which was a bigger worry, day to day expenses or having 
enough money to retire, 41% of African Americans cited expenses, and 59% cited 
retirement. In contrast, only 29% of Caucasians cited expenses and 71% cited 
retirement.'*° 

In 2007, the Networks Financial Institute at Indiana State University conducted a 
national K-12 financial literacy qualitative and quantitative research study to assess what, 
if anything, was taught by K-12 teachers in the United States relative to financial literacy. 
Among other objectives, this research identified current sources of information and 


materials and the perceived barriers to teaching financial literacy. '*’ 
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This research was based on the fact that even in the classrooms taught by many 
young adults, some of which were African Americans, most K-12 teachers may be 
familiar with the term “financial literacy,” but it is a concept that individuals define and 


interpret differently. '** 


Many teachers’ own personal knowledge of “financial literacy” is 
not well defined, and many do not rate their personal knowledge of the subject highly. 
However, research indicated that the majority of teachers think receiving professional 
development is necessary to comfortably teach financial topics in the classroom. 
Teachers feel that their students are financially illiterate and don’t possess the necessary 
financial skills to adequately function in society; however, this conclusion comes from 
teachers, many of whom are in the same situation as the students they criticize. Hee 
Although teachers felt that Financial Literacy was a basic skill needed to function 
in society and that learning to deal with financial issues at a young age would help 
students manage money better as adults, many teachers felt that financial literacy should 
be taught by parents at home. One teacher stated, “I think that [financial literacy] should 
be left to families. It seems like schools are already overrun with requirements to cover in 


their classrooms. This would be just one more thing. What would we be replacing? We 


can’t do it all.”!”° 
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However, if the parents of the students are financially illiterate themselves, then 
how are students expected to become financially literate? Another assessment of primary 
reasons why teachers should not teach financial literacy in the classroom is that some 
teachers feel that teaching money and economic topics is important but they do not define 


those concepts as falling under financial literacy. |’ 
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METHODOLOGY 


This project was birthed as a result of the financial struggles, hardships and 
challenges African American young adults experience due to the lack of financial literacy 
and their basic understanding of personal financial principles and the global economy. 
This project was implemented as a ministry model to provide young adults in a rural 
African American church with basic financial literacy modules as a foundation to not 
only increase their knowledge of personal finances, but to inspire them to take a personal 
and active role, increasing and expanding their future financial literacy as sign of good 
biblical stewardship. 

At Cedar Grove Baptist Church, even though current and past members have 
business, accounting and banking backgrounds, credentials, and degrees, past pastoral 
leadership has failed to focus the financial literacy of the parishioners to increase 
personal stewardship practices, and the church never utilized those persons, their 


resources or their knowledge to increase the financial knowledge of the parishioners. 
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With the exception of a banking course taught during a women’s conference, and 
other than occasional teachings and sermons from former pastors on the benefits of 
parishioners giving their tithes and offerings to the church, in hopes of the windows of 
Heaven being opened and staying open wide enough for God to pour out blessings as a 
result of their giving, nothing else has historically been offered to empower the Cedar 
Grove Baptist Church parishioners. 

When the researcher realized this discrepancy in his parishioners and when the 
researcher reflected on his past financial struggles as a result of his limited financial 
literacy, he felt the need to provide financial modules to the bless the people in his 
church. Scriptures teach that people perish for their lack of knowledge.'”” Scriptures also 
teach that in all getting, people should get an understanding.'”’ As the researcher 
assessed and reflected on the financial literacy of his young adult members, he was 
inspired to provide them with financial educational opportunities that he received along 
the way while attending the School of Hard Knocks. 

One lesson the researcher learned quite well through his matriculation at the 
“School of Hard Knocks” was the value of productive and scholarly research about 
personal finances. In the researcher’s quest to provide people with quality resources and 
not just a quick, self-help reference module that was not sustainable, the researcher began 


to conduct extensive research to find good, quality resources to provide his parishioners. 
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The social cognitive theory suggests that the average person generally desires to 
be better and do better for themselves. This theory also suggests that a person’s chances 
of being better in various areas are increased through positive social modeling, quality 
opportunity and good resources. 

With this in mind, the researcher hypothesized, based on the social cognitive 
theory, that if a quality financial literacy module was provided to his young adult 
parishioners and made available for them to use at their discretion, along with proper 
social modeling, they would take full advantage of the educational opportunities due to 
their quest to be better stewards. 

Keeping in mind the ages, location and lifestyles of his young adult parishioners, 
the researcher decided that it would be more feasible to offer online course modules to 
his parishioners rather than attempt to bring in twenty-two busy and very active young 
adults to attend six on-site lessons at the church. This method proved to be most 
beneficial to the researcher, leading to success in securing focus group participants. An 
initial letter was sent to each potential focus group member, via email. The researcher 
followed the initial invitation letter with a text message to his potential members, 
confirming the receipt of the email and whether they would be interested in receiving 
additional information about the project. Again, this method proved to be successful, in 


receiving feedback from those contacted, confirming their interest in the project. 
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A week following the confirmation text message, another email was sent to each 
participant with a link leading the participants to a questionnaire. This questionnaire 
requested background information and demographic information and asked questions 
regarding their opinions on the importance of financial literacy, their availability and 
their preference of on-site teachings or online modules. Ninety-five percent of the 
participants responded to the initial questionnaire by confirming that they would 
definitely participate if online financial modules were offered. After focus group 
participants were secured, the researcher emailed all focus group members an 
introductory video discussing the importance of this project as a quest that individuals 
must undertake to become good financial stewards. 

“Transformative learning occurs when, through critical self-reflection, an 
individual revises old or develops new assumptions, beliefs, or ways of seeing the 


world 99194 


The researcher, using the video, invited the participant to fathom the thought 
that the Bible could also be used as a transformational tool to help them understand the 
rewards that come as a result of becoming financially literate and responsible. The 
researcher explained to the focus group that even though the modules provided would be 
educational, they would also lead them to a spiritual transformation as well. The 
researcher concluded his video by sharing with the participants that God honors financial 
responsibility and that God honors stewardship. The researcher also concluded by 


thanking the participants for their assistance and encouraging them to take full advantage 


of the freedoms afforded to them to improve their lives by increasing their knowledge. 


' Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers and Adults (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996), 4. 
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In addition to the introductory welcome video emailed to the focus group 
members, links to ten online financial modules offered by the FDIC were made available. 
Since these modules are used nationwide, the researcher was interested in seeing if these 
modules were beneficial to the African American young adults who attended his church. 
The researcher contacted the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to get more 
information about the online modules provided and to request permission to use the 
online modules for his project. Focus group members were also provided with pre- and 
post-survey subjective questions before and after each completing each online module. 

The researcher was contacted by the representative from the FDIC who offered 
the following information: 

Congress created the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in 1933 to restore 

public confidence in the nation's banking system. The FDIC insures deposits at 

financial institutions and it promotes the safety and soundness of these institutions 
by identifying, monitoring and addressing risks to which they are exposed. The 

FDIC receives no federal tax dollars--insured financial institutions fund its 

operations. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) recognizes the 

importance of financial education, particularly for those with little or no banking 
experience. In 2001, the FDIC started a national financial education curriculum 
by launching Money Smart, a comprehensive financial education curriculum 
designed to help low- and moderate-income individuals outside the financial 


mainstream enhance their financial skills and create positive banking 
relationships. The FDIC has reached over 2.5 million consumers since 200 


1195 
The majority of the pre- and post-survey questions were worded exactly the same; 
however, the post-participation survey contained two additional questions regarding the 
participants’ opinions of the module. The participants were given rating scales to 
formatively assess their knowledge before and after completing the modules. A comment 


box was located at the end of each post-survey questionnaire in case the participants 


wanted to provide the researcher with feedback. 


' Interview with FDIC Community Affairs President, May 10, 2011. 
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“Research can be defined as a method of study that, through careful investigation 


196 
»196 The researcher 


of all evidence bearing on a definable problem, arrives at a solution. 
determined the qualitative research approach would provide the best method to test this 
project due to the numerical limitations within the study. Qualitative research is a field 
study of inquiry. 

It is “...an inquiry process of understanding based on a distinct methodological 
tradition of inquiry that explores a social or human problem. The researcher builds a 
complex, holistic picture, analyzes words, reports detailed views of informants, and 


»197 The researcher decided that this method would 


conducts the study in a natural setting. 
best suit his project because “Qualitative approaches beckon because they appear natural, 
straightforward, even “obvious,” and thus easy to accomplish.” !” 

The researcher used this research method because his goal was to gain a deeper 
understanding of how participants would benefit from being offered quality, assessable, 
financial, and educational resources. “To understand the responsibility we have to those 
in that network, both to those who rely on our research and those on whose research we 
rely, we have to move beyond technique to think about the ethics of civil 


4 5 1 
communication.” !”” 


°° Nancy Jean Vyhmeister, Quality Research Papers For Students of Religion and Theology, 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2008), 1. 


*7 John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry & Research Design: Choosing Among Five Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, California: SAGE Publications, 2007), 249. 


°8 Harry F. Wolcott, Writing Up Qualitative Research, 2" Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, 1997), 3. 


*” Wayne C. Booth, Gregory G. Colomb and Joseph M. Williams, The Craft of Research 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995), 285. 
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During this time, the researcher used the action research method as a framework for his 
project. “Action research began in the 1940s as a movement in social scientific enquiry 
that had profound implications for social justice.””°° 

The researcher used the data triangulation to validate his study. Triangulation 
involves the researcher measuring “a concept in as many ways as possible; at least more 
than two. Triangulation does two things at once: it assesses whether the phenomenon has 
occurred and often the degree of the phenomenon so it addresses reliability. It is also 
assessing the convergent validity or a construct, 1.e., whether different measures appear to 
assess the same variable.”?”! 

This use of data triangulation established both credibility and validity to the 
results of the study. Triangulation is synonymous with the term cross-examination. 
According to William Trochim, “Guba and Lincoln proposed four criteria for judging the 
soundness of qualitative research (which are) credibility, transferability, dependability, 


and confirmability.””°* 


200 Jean McNiff, Pamela Lomax and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project (New 
York: Routledge Farmer, 2003), 1. 


°°! Susan Carol Losh, “Guide 7: An Introduction to Less Structured Methods,” May 12, 2009, 
http://mailer.fsu.edu/~slosho/MethodsGuide7.html (accessed July 20, 2011). 


°? William M.K. Trochim, “Qualitative Validity,” October 20, 2006, 
http://socialresearchmethods.net/kb/qualval.php (accessed July 20, 2011). 
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The credibility criterion involves establishing that the results of qualitative 
research are credible or believable from the perspective of the participant in the research. 
Since, from this perspective the purpose of qualitative research is to describe or 
understand the phenomena of interest from the participant’s eyes, the participants are the 
only ones who can legitimately judge the credibility of the results.””° 

“Transferability refers to the degree to which the results of qualitative research can be 
generalized or transferred to other contexts or settings. The qualitative researcher can 
enhance transferability by doing a thorough job of describing the research context and the 
assumptions that were central to the research.”*”* 

“The idea of dependability, on the other hand, emphasizes the need for the 
researcher to account for the ever-changing context within which research occurs. The 
researcher is responsible for describing the changes that occur in the setting and how 
these changes affected the way the research approached the study.” And finally, 
confirmability, “tends to assume that each researcher brings a unique perspective to the 
study. It refers to the degree to which the results could be confirmed or corroborated by 
others.”””° 
In order to establish credibility, the researcher collected data from the participants 
in three forms: pre- and post-participation surveys, a group interview, and individual exit 
interviews. Transferability was established through the fact that the participants were 
able to complete these online modules in various settings, during various times and at 


various locations. 


203 Thid. 
204 Thid. 


205 Thid. 
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During the completion of the module, only two people in the researcher’s focus 
group completed the modules at the same time. The two participants completed a module 
at the church’s computer lab. 

Even though these two participants completed modules at the same time, they each were 
working on different modules. Confirmability was established by interviewing and 
documenting the feedback given from the participants in the program. 

During the group interview, some of the participants were asked to take the 
“devil’s advocate” role in the discussion. Included also in this project, which establishes 
confirmability, were testimonials given by some of the participants stating their personal 
responses and reactions to the process. The researcher enjoyed conducting the research 
and believed that the research was informative and essential to his project. 

The researcher walked away from this project with a new sense of admiration and 
respect for the research process and thus concurred with the statement of Greenwood and 
Levin: “We believe in research, in the power and value of knowledge, theories, models, 


methods, and analysis.”°”° 


°° Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social 
Research for Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications Inc., 1998), 7. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


During the summer of 2011, the researcher and members of Cedar Grove Baptist 
Church of Mocksville, North Carolina formed a practical focus group, which was 
biblically supported and educationally centered on increasing the financial literacy of 
young adult parishioners. Thirty-four young adults, ages eighteen to forty, were selected 
and contacted by email to participate in this study. Those who didn’t respond were 
contacted through text message, and an additional email was sent to them containing the 
initial invitation. Interested participants were then asked to complete a demographics 
form (Appendix A). In response to the invitation, twenty-two of the thirty-four 
participants completed the research study demographics form, confirming their 
willingness to dedicate themselves to assisting the researcher with his project. 

Based on this form, the researcher discovered that although his members are rural 
church attendees, 45.5 percent of them live in rural communities, 36.4 percent live in 
suburban communities and 18.2 percent reside in urban communities. Of the twenty-two 
participants, 9.1 percent are between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, 9.1 percent are 
between the ages of twenty-three and twenty-seven, 45.5 percent are between the ages of 
twenty-eight and thirty-two and 36.4 percent are between the ages of thirty-three and 


forty. 
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The researcher discovered that 100 percent of his participants have internet 
access, 36.4 percent have video-skype accessible desktop computers, 40.9 percent have 
video-skype accessible laptops and cell phones, 63.6 percent have regular laptops, and 
72.7 percent have access to regular desktop computers. 

The participants were then asked to rate six categories according to the 
importance in their lives. When the participants were asked to rate the importance of 
personal budgeting, none of the participants reported that it is unimportant, 4.8 percent 
reported that it is somewhat important, 28.6 percent reported that it is important, 66.7 
percent reported that it is extremely important. When the participants were asked to rate 
the importance of personal financial planning, none of the participants reported that it is 
unimportant, 38.1 percent reported that it is important and 61.9 percent reported that it is 
extremely important. 

The participants were also asked to rate the importance of having savings and 
checking accounts. None of the participants reported that savings or checking accounts 
are unimportant; however, 33.3 percent of participants reported that savings are 
important. This percentage was only 3.3 percent higher than the number of participants 
who felt that having a checking account is important. Seventy percent of participants 
reported that having a checking account is extremely important which was slightly higher 
than the 61.9 percent of participants who believed that saving accounts are extremely 


important. 
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When the participants were asked about seeking professional services to assist 
with financial planning, 4.8 percent reported that it is unimportant to seek profession 
assistance, 4.8 percent reported that it is somewhat important, 4.8 percent were unsure, 
33.3 percent believed that it is important and 52.4 percent believe that seeking 
professional financial planning assistance is extremely important. 

When the participants were asked about how important possessions are to them, 
4.8 percent reported that possessions are unimportant, 19 percent reported that 
possessions are somewhat important, 4.8 percent reported that they were unsure, 57.1 
percent reported that possessions are important and 14.3 percent of the participants 
reported that having possessions is extremely important. 

The researcher, now having this information, inquired to determine what type of 
sessions would yield the highest percentage of participants. Through this questionnaire, 
the researcher discovered that the majority of his participants preferred completing online 
versions of the financial literacy educational modules available as opposed to attending 
onsite seminars and classes offered at the church. Only 10 percent of the participants 
agreed that the majority of workshops should be held onsite and in person. Ninety percent 
of the participants reported that they would be more apt to complete the workshops if the 
workshops were available online. 

After providing the participants with the overviews, everyone was ready to get 
started. Ten online interactive modules were offered to the participants. Because the 
modules were interactive, many alternative avenues were provided within each model for 
participants to explore based on their interests. The modules included the following 


topics: 
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Module 1: Bank On It—This module presented an introduction to bank 
services, provided in-depth information about the types of financial institutions, and 
introduced the participants to various types of banking terminology. 

Module 2: Borrowing Basics—This module presented participants with an 
introduction and overview of credit, the types of loans and credit, how to prepare oneself 
to qualify for credit, and how to assess if one is ready and mature enough to apply for 
credit. 

Module 3: Check It Out—This module provided the participants with 
information on how to choose the right account and discussed the correct procedure to 
use if one finds that they’ ve chosen the wrong type of checking account. It also showed 
participants how to use a checking account responsibly. An overview of having a 
checking account was provided as well as an overview of the benefits of maintaining 
financial records. 

Module 4: Money Matters—This module discussed how one should keep track 
of his or her money, the importance of using a spending plan and budgeting tools and 
how to decrease spending and increase income. 

Module 5: Pay Yourself First—This module gave participants insight on why it 
is important to save. This module also provided the participants with saving tips and 
investment options. 

Module 6: Keep It Safe—This module discussed the rights of consumers, how to 


protect one’s finances and identity and how to financially prepare for emergencies. 
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Module 7: To Your Credit—This module presented participants with 
information about how credit history affects future credit, how to rebuild and repair credit 
history, how to correct credit errors and how to obtain copies of and read credit reports. 

Module 8: Charge It Right—This module taught making credit cards work, 
characteristics of credit cards, credit card usage strategies and using credit cards 
responsibly. 

Module 9: Loan To Own—This module taught how to know what you are 
borrowing before buying, knowing which loan is best to apply for, overviews of types of 
loans, and how to guard oneself against predatory lending practices. 

Module 10: Your Own Home—This module taught all about what home 
ownership is, the steps involved with buying a house, shopping for the best deals, 
advantages and disadvantages of different mortgage options and mortgage terminology. 

Each participant agreed to complete ten financial literacy online modules. In order 
for a module to have been deemed complete, the participant was required to complete the 
pre-module survey, complete the online module, and then complete the post-module 
survey. Benchmark questions were also asked at the end of each online module itself. The 
pre-module and post-module surveys, the group interview and the individual interviews 
reflected (significant or non-significant) changes in the participant’s attitudes and 
behaviors. These changes also reflected the transformational nature of the project. 

The following information gives the results of the pre-module and post-module 
surveys. The researcher gives an analysis of those responses that show a (marked 
change/no change) in behavior and thought patterns as well as an 


(increased/decreased/sameness) of knowledge. 
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PRE-MODULE AND POST-MODULE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESPONSES 
Module One: Bank On It 


1. can identify the major types of insured financial institutions. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

12 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 13 agreed 

6 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, only ten out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they could identify the major types of insured financial institutions. After completing 
the module, all the participants agreed that they can better identify the major types of 
insured financial institutions. These results reflect a 55 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 


2. I can identify five reasons to use a bank. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

10 disagreed 0 disagreed 

6 agreed 11 agreed 

6 strongly agreed 11 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, only twelve out of twenty-two participants 
agreed that they could identify five reasons to use a bank. After completing the module, 
all the participants agreed that they can identify five reasons to use a bank. These results 


reflect a 46 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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3. I can describe the steps involved in opening and maintaining a bank account. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Response 

3 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

6 disagreed 0 disagreed 

6 agreed 13 agreed 

7 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, only thirteen out of twenty-two participants 
agreed that they could describe the steps involved in opening and maintaining a bank 
account. After completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they can better 
describe the steps involved in opening and maintaining a bank account. These results 


reflect a 31 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge of this subject. 


4. I can identify additional bank services that come with deposit accounts. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

10 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

5 disagreed 0 disagreed 

3 agreed 13 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, only seven out of twenty-two participants 
agreed that they could identify additional bank services that come with deposit accounts. 
After completing the module, a 69 percent increase occurred in the participants’ financial 


knowledge pertaining to this subject. 
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5. I can describe the primary functions of the bank customer service representative, teller, 
loan officer and branch manager. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

5 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

5 disagreed 0 disagreed 

8 agreed 15 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 7 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, only 45 percent participants agreed that they 
could describe the primary functions of certain individuals who worked in the bank. 
After completing the module, all the participants agreed that they can better describe the 
primary functions of the bank customer service representative, teller, loan officer, and 
branch manager. These results reflect a 46 percent increase in the participants’ financial 


knowledge of this subject. 


6. I can describe two types of deposit accounts. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

2 disagreed 0 disagreed 

11 agreed 13 agreed 

9 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, only two out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they could describe two types of deposit accounts. After completing the module, all 
the participants agreed that they can perform this task. These numbers reflect only a >1 


percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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Module Two: Borrowing Basics 


1. I know how to define credit. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 0 disagreed 

17 agreed 17 agreed 

5 strongly agreed 5 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


These results indicate no change in the percentage of participants who know how 
to define credit. 


2. I know why credit is important. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 0 disagreed 

19 agreed 17 agreed 

3 strongly agreed 5 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Based on the results, only a >1 percent increase took place in participants who 
went from agreeing to strongly agreeing in their knowledge about why credit is so 


important. 


3. I know how to distinguish between secured and unsecured loans. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 
0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

14 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 15 agreed 


4 strongly agreed 7 strongly agreed 
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Analyzing the Data 
At the beginning of this project, eight out of twenty-two participants knew how to 
distinguish between secured and unsecured loans. After completing the module, a 64 
percent increase occurred in participants who can distinguish between the two loan types. 


4. I know three types of loans. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

6 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

6 disagreed 0 disagreed 

6 agreed 18 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing the module, only ten participants knew the three types of 
loans. After completing the module, the number of participants who knew the three types 


of loans increased by 55 percent 


5. I know the costs associated with getting a loan. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

4 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

8 disagreed 5 disagreed 

5 agreed 12 agreed 

5 strongly agreed 5 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing the module, only ten participants knew the costs associated 
with getting a loan. After completing the module, only 77 percent of the participants 


agreed that they know all the costs associated with getting a loan. 
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6. I know why being wary of rent-to-own, pay-day loan, and refund anticipation services 
are important. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

1 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

1 disagreed 0 disagreed 

9 agreed 11 agreed 

11 strongly agreed 11 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing the module, twenty out of twenty-two participants knew why 
they should be cautious about rent-to-own, pay-day loan, and refund anticipation 
services. After completing the module, the number of participants who understand this 
increased by >1 percent which resulted in 100 percent of the participants understanding 


this subject. 


7. I know how to determine if I’m ready to apply for credit. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

8 disagreed 0 disagreed 

8 agreed 14 agreed 

6 strongly agreed 8 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing the module, fourteen participants knew how to determine 
whether they were ready to apply for credit. After completing the module, the number of 
participants who know how to determine if they are ready for credit increased by 37 


percent. 
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Module Three: Check It Out 


1. I know the benefits of using a checking account. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 5 agreed 

15 strongly agreed 17 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing the module, all the participants knew the benefits of using a 
checking account. After completing the module, the number of participants who went 


from agreeing to strongly agreeing increased by >1 percent. 


2. I know which checking account is best for me. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

1 ldisagreed 0 disagreed 

9 agreed 18 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing the module, eleven participants knew which checking account 
was best for them. After completing the module, the number of participants who knew 


which checking account was best for them increased by 50 percent. 


3. I know the steps involved in opening a checking account. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 
0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

11 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 14 agreed 


4 strongly agreed 8 strongly agreed 
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Analyzing the Data 
Before completing the module, eleven participants knew the steps involved in 
opening a checking account. After completing the module, the number of participants 
who knew these steps increased by 50 percent. 


4. I know how to add and withdraw money from a checking account. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 0 disagreed 

2 agreed 0 agreed 

20 strongly agreed 22 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


These results indicate that only a >1 percent increase occurred in the number of 
participants who agreed that they know how to add and withdraw money from a checking 


account to the number of participants who strongly agreed that they can perform this task. 


5. I know how to reconcile a check register with a bank statement. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

2 disagreed 0 disagreed 

1 agreed 0 agreed 

19 strongly agreed 22 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, twenty out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew how to reconcile a check register with a bank statement. After completing 
the module, all of the participants agreed that they can complete this task. These results 
reflect a 1 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this 


subject. 
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Module Four: Money Matters 


1. I know how to track daily spending habits. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

1 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

5 disagreed 0 disagreed 

12 agreed 13 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, sixteen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew how to track daily spending habits. After completing the module, all of 
the participants agreed that they can better describe the steps involved in tracking their 
daily spending habits. These results reflect a 28 percent increase in the participants’ 
ability to perform this task. 


2. I know how to prepare a personal spending plan or budget to estimate monthly income 
and expenses. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

5 disagreed 2 disagreed 

14 agreed 14 agreed 

3 strongly agreed 6 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, seventeen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew how to prepare a personal spending plan or budget to estimate monthly 
income and expenses. After completing the module, only twenty of the participants 
agreed that they can perform this task. These results reflect a 13 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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3. I know how to identify ways to decrease spending and increase income. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

5 disagreed 0 disagreed 

14 agreed 5 agreed 

3 strongly agreed 17 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


At the beginning of this program, seventeen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they could identify ways to decrease spending and increase income. After completing 
the module, all of the participants agreed that they can better describe ways to decrease 
spending and increase income. These results reflect a 33 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 


4. I know how to identify budgeting tools that will help me manage my money. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

13 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 13 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, only nine out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they could identify budgeting tools that would help them manage their money. After 
completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they can better identify 
budgeting tools that will help them manage their money. These results reflect a 60 


percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge of this subject. 
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Module Five: Pay Yourself First 


1. 1 know why saving is important. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

3 disagreed 0 disagreed 

12 agreed 5 agreed 

7 strongly agreed 17 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, nineteen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew why saving is important. After completing the module, all of the 
participants agreed that they can better identify why saving is important. These results 
reflect a 14 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this 


subject. 


2. I know how to determine goals toward which I want to save. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

9 disagreed 0 disagreed 

11 agreed 6 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 16 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, thirteen out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they could determine goals toward which they wanted to save. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they can better determine goals towards which 
they want to save. These results reflect a 41 percent increase in the participants’ financial 


knowledge about this subject. 
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3. I know how to identify saving options. 


Pre-module Response Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

13 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 9 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 13 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, only nine out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they could identify saving options. After completing the module, all of the 
participants agreed that they can better identify savings options. These results reflect a 60 


percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge of this subject. 


4. | know which savings options will help me reach my savings goals. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

2 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

10 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 9 agreed 

3 strongly agreed 13 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, ten out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew which savings options would help them reach their savings goals. After 
completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they know which savings 
options will help them reach their savings goals. These results reflect a 55 percent 


increase in the participants’ financial knowledge on this subject. 
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Module Six: Keep It Safe 


1. I know the laws and regulations that protect my deposits. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

14 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 10 agreed 

1 strongly agreed 12 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, only eight out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew the laws and regulations that protect their deposits. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand the laws and regulations 
that protect their money. These results reflect a 64 percent increase in the participants’ 


financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 


2. I know the laws and regulations that protect me when applying for a loan. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

2 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

14 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 6 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 16 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, only six out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew the laws and regulations that protect them when applying for a loan. After 
completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they know the laws and 
regulations that protect them when applying for a loan. These results reflect a 73 percent 


increase in the participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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3. I know how to guard against predatory lending practices and identity theft. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

16 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 16 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 6 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, only nine out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they could identify budgeting tools that would help them manage their money. After 
completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they can better identify 
budgeting tools that will help them manage their money. These results reflect a 60 


percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge of this subject. 


4. I know what to do to be financially prepared for disasters. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

12 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 14 agreed 

3 strongly agreed 8 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, ten out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew what to do to be financially prepared for disasters. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they can better identify what to do to be 
prepared for disasters. These results reflect a 55 percent increase in the participants’ 


financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 
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Module Seven: To Your Credit 


1. I know the purpose of a credit card and how it is used. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 0 disagreed 

17 agreed 10 agreed 

5 strongly agreed 12 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, all of the twenty-two participants agreed that they 
knew the purpose of a credit card and how it was used. After completing the module, the 
number of participants who felt strongly about their knowledge of the purpose of a credit 


card and how it is used, increased by 32 percent. 


2. I know how to order a copy of my credit report. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

14 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 13 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eight out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew how to order a copy of their credit report. After completing the module, all of 
the participants agreed that they know how to order a copy of their credit report. These 
results reflect a 64 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge about this 


subject. 
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3. I know how to read and interpret my credit report. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

11 disagreed 0 disagreed 

9 agreed 12 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 10 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eleven out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they could read and interpret their credit report. After completing the module, all of the 
participants agreed that they can better read and interpret their credit reports. These 
results reflect a 50 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge on this 


subject. 


4. I know ways to rebuild and repair my credit history. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

1 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

10 disagreed 0 disagreed 

9 agreed 10 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 12 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eleven out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew the ways to rebuild and repair their credit history. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they know better how to rebuild repair their 
credit history. These results reflect a 50 percent increase in the participants’ financial 


knowledge of this subject. 
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Module Eight: Charge It Right 


1. I know the purposes of credit cards. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

4 disagreed 0 disagreed 

9 agreed 11 agreed 

9 strongly agreed 11 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eighteen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew the purposes of credit cards. After completing the module, all of the 
participants agreed that they better understand the purposes of credit cards. These results 
reflect a 9 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this 


subject. 


2. I know how to determine which credit cards are best for me. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

11 disagreed 0 disagreed 

7 agreed 17 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 5 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eleven out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they could determine which credit cards were best for them. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand how to determine which 
credit cards are best for them. These results reflect a 50 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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3. I know the factors creditors look for when making credit decisions. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

15 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 18 agreed 

3 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, seven out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew the factors creditors look for when making credit decisions. After completing 
the module, all of the participants agreed that they increased their knowledge of the 
factors creditors look for when making credit decisions. These results reflect a 50 percent 


increase in the participants’ financial knowledge in this subject. 


4. I know how to use my credit card responsibly. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 0 disagreed 

18 agreed 15 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 7 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eleven out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they could read and interpret their credit report. After completing the module, all of the 
participants agreed that they can better read and interpret their credit reports. These 
results reflect a 50 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge of this 


subject. 
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5. I know the steps to take when my credit card is lost or stolen. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

1 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

3 disagreed 0 disagreed 

9 agreed 13 agreed 

9 strongly agreed 9 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eighteen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew the steps to take when their credit card is lost or stolen. After completing 
the module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand the steps to take 
when their credit card is lost or stolen. These results reflect a 9 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 


Module Nine: From Loan To Own 


1. I know how to identify various types of installment loans. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

17 disagreed 0 disagreed 

3 agreed 18 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, only five out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew how to identify various types of installment loans. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand how to identify various 
types of installment loans. These results reflect an astounding 88 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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2. I know why installment loans cost less than rent-to-own services. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

16 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 11 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 11 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, six out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew why installment loans cost less than rent-to-own services. After completing 
the module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand why installment 
loans cost less than rent-to-own services. These results reflect a 73 percent increase in the 


participants’ financial knowledge of this subject. 


3. I know the factors lenders use to make loan decisions. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

4 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

4 disagreed 0 disagreed 

10 agreed 18 agreed 

4 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, fourteen out of twenty-two participants agreed 
that they knew the factors lenders use to make loan decisions. After completing the 
module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand the factors lenders use to 
make loan decisions. These results reflect a 37 percent increase in the participants’ 


financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 


4. I know the questions to ask when purchasing a car. 


Pre-module Responses 
2 strongly disagreed 

5 disagreed 

9 agreed 

6 strongly agreed 


Analyzing the Data 


Post-module Responses 
0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 

11 agreed 

11 strongly agreed 
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Before completing this module, fifteen out of twenty-two participants agreed that 


they knew the questions to ask when purchasing a car. After completing the module, all 


of the participants agreed that they understand better what questions to ask when buying a 


car. These results reflect a 32 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge of 


this subject. 


5. I know the advantages and disadvantages of borrowing against a home. 


Pre-module Responses 
4 strongly disagreed 

4 disagreed 

9 agreed 

5 strongly agreed 


Analyzing the Data 


Post-module Responses 
0 strongly disagreed 

0 disagreed 

10 agreed 

12 strongly agreed 


Before completing this module, fourteen out of twenty-two participants agreed 


that they knew the advantages and disadvantages of borrowing against a home. After 


completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand the 


advantages and disadvantages of borrowing against a home. These results reflect a 37 


percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 
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Module Ten: Owning Your Own Home 


1. I know the benefits and pitfalls of renting versus owning a home. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

7 disagreed 0 disagreed 

10 agreed 12 agreed 

5 strongly agreed 10 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, fifteen out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew the benefits and pitfalls of renting versus owning a home. After completing 
the module, all of the participants agreed that they better understand the benefits and 
pitfalls of renting versus owning a home. These results reflect a 32 percent increase in 


the participants’ financial knowledge in this subject. 


2. I know the steps required to buy a home. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

18 disagreed 0 disagreed 

2 agreed 18 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, eleven out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew the steps required to buy ahome. After completing the module, all of the 
participants agreed that they know the steps required to buy a home. These results reflect 


a 50 percent increase in the participants’ financial knowledge pertaining to this subject. 
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3. I know what questions to ask to determine my readiness to buy a home. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

0 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

18 disagreed 0 disagreed 

2 agreed 18 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 4 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, four out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew what questions to ask to determine their readiness to buy a home. After 
completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they understand what questions 
to ask to determine their readiness to buy a home. These results reflect an 82 percent 


increase in the participants’ financial knowledge about this subject. 


4. I know the basic terms used in a mortgage transaction. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

4 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

15 disagreed 0 disagreed 

1 agreed 19 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 3 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, three out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew the basic terms used in a mortgage transaction. After completing the module, 
all of the participants agreed that they understand the basic terms used in a mortgage 
transaction. These results reflect an 87 percent increase in the participants’ financial 


knowledge of this subject. 
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5. I know the advantages and disadvantages of different mortgage options. 


Pre-module Responses Post-module Responses 

8 strongly disagreed 0 strongly disagreed 

8 disagreed 0 disagreed 

4 agreed 14 agreed 

2 strongly agreed 8 strongly agreed 
Analyzing the Data 


Before completing this module, six out of twenty-two participants agreed that 
they knew the advantages and disadvantages of different mortgage options. After 
completing the module, all of the participants agreed that they know the advantages and 
disadvantages of different mortgage options. These results reflect a 73 percent increase in 


the participants’ financial knowledge in this subject. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


As the project came to an end, the researcher reflected on the various feelings he 
experienced during the multiple stages of the project. In the very beginning, as the 
project was in the developmental stages, he felt excited and empowered about being 
given the opportunity to explore such a project. Because he had experienced various 
financial hardships and struggles during his childhood as well as during periods of his 
young adulthood, he felt as though this project would give him a platform to reveal his 
testimony and a perspective for ministry that he had not before explored. 

Initially, the researcher experienced apprehension accompanied by great 
pondering before accepting the challenge to do this project. He was initially apprehensive 
because he felt unqualified to conduct such research. Since he did not have a degree in 
economics or finance or a professional background in accounting, he might experience 
unrecoverable pitfalls which would destroy his project altogether. 

The researcher, however, found the courage and the will to use his prior financial 
struggles, caused by financial illiteracy, and his testimony of his financial discoveries and 
research to help those who were now just like he used to be. The researcher discovered 
that many young adults in his congregation lacked the financial literacy to obtain a more 
successful future. He was very motivated once he discovered how interested his members 


were in his project. 
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The research was quite extensive and very tedious. The researcher spent countless 
hours, days, weeks and months, researching all he could find on the subject of financial 
literacy, gathering data, conducting interviews with financial consultants, and transposing 
all of that information and knowledge into a measurable working project. 

During the formation of this project, the researcher spent much time deciding 
what was beneficial and what was detrimental to the project. Although this phase of the 
project is complete, he discovered that much more work needs to be conducted and 
completed. He also discovered that an online financial literacy module was available. 
The element of having and conducting a research project to test the effectiveness of an 
online financial literacy model really intrigued him. 

The researcher theorized that since his target audience consisted of 
technologically savvy, computer literate, and busy individuals, who spend the majority of 
their personal and professional time using some type of technology, the chances of them 
participating in a financial literacy program online would be greater than if they were 
required to take classes at a site somewhere. 

The researcher’s theory was correct, and he was elated to discover that twenty- 
two of his parishioners were willing to participate since the courses were offered online 
and not onsite. The fact that the researcher’s focus group would have the responsibility 
of following a self-directed educational format proved to be both good and bad. 

The researcher realized that it was good for the focus group members to be able to 
complete the online modules during their leisure time. He was certain that during the 
course of a week, the members of the focus group would have the time and find the time 


to take advantage of such wonderful and rich information. 
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However, much to his dismay, although the online modules were convenient, the 
researcher discovered the busy-natured, socially-consumed individuals in his focus group 
did not adequately prioritize time sufficiently during the week to complete the modules 
according to the researcher’s timeline and deadlines. 

The researcher even used weekly incentives to try to motivate his focus group 
members to complete the modules. The inconsistency of the focus group members, as a 
whole, frustrated him to the point that he called a special meeting about the matter. As a 
result of this meeting and two additional meetings, he finally discovered that all his focus 
group members had completed the modules. The researcher was greatly impressed with 
the data, which led him to share “surface” results with the Community Consumer Liaison 
of the FDIC, the agency which granted him permission to use the online financial 
modules. 

In additional to feeling frustrated and overwhelmed during certain periods of the 
project, the researcher also felt gratitude, accomplishment and enlightenment when he 
participated in his own project by completing the financial online modules himself. 
Completion of the ten financial modules proved to be a transformative experience in the 
researcher’s life as well. He was first humbled because he discovered that although he 
was financially literate, the modules, for him, proved that he still had areas in which he 
needed to learn more about personal finances. 

A belief transformation occurred not only within the researcher but also in the 
focus group members. This was discovered and brought to light once the group interview 


was conducted. 
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In the group interview, the researcher shared with members of the focus group how 
beneficial these modules were to him and how many times he had used or referred to 
information learned from the modules in his daily life. The group members agreed with 
him and began to share their testimonies as well. 

Members of the focus group began to share how they had switched to more 
beneficial checking accounts, opened savings accounts and retirement funds, renegotiated 
mortgages, ordered copies of their credit reports, disputed inaccurate information on their 
credit reports and increased their credit scores in less than sixty days. Although the 
researcher did not include any lessons pertaining to tithing and giving offerings at the 
church, he still noticed a 25 percent increase in giving from his focus group members. 

When the researcher asked the group members what motivated them to start 
tithing more and what motivated their increase in giving, they informed the researcher 
that the main motivator was that budgeting and financial planning helped them to 
increase their disposable income. In other words, focus group members revealed that 
budgeting helped them to save more, giving them the motivation to increase their 
offerings to the church because they had more to give. 

Focus group members also revealed during the group exit interview and 
discussion that since the church was the platform that led them to financial literacy and 
freedom from financial bondage, they wanted to sow back into the church in gratitude for 
the blessing they had received. This information made the researcher grateful for his 


approach and methodology regarding the implementation of his project. 
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During the group interviews, the researcher discovered the following information: 
Eighty-eight percent of the focus group members agreed that “Module 5: Pay Yourself 
First” was the best and most informative module offered in the project. Based on the 
feedback, the group came to the consensus that the information shared in this module was 
easy to follow and most likely to be used more frequently by them. Seventy-six percent 
of the focus group members agreed that “Module 3: Check It Out,” was the least popular 
module offered during the project. The group members came to the consensus that since 
most of them had checking accounts, this information did not enlighten them, but just 
confirmed what they already knew. 

Ninety-one percent of the focus group members agreed that “Module 8: Loan To 
Own” was the most overwhelming module presented during the project. The focus group 
reported that the information was very informative but definitely too technical to squeeze 
into a thirty-minute module. Members reported that the number of technical terms shared 
was informative but very intimidating and overwhelming. Focus group members shared 
that this module would have been more effective if it had been split into two modules. 
When asked why they didn’t just take a break or pause during the module, the consensus 
was that they just wanted to get through the presentation and that they would review the 


information another time. 
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The researcher discovered during the focus group meeting that only four out of 
the twenty-two participants owned their homes; therefore, the 82 percent who didn’t own 
their homes agreed that “Module 9: Your Own Home” was the most inspiring and 
motivating module. Focus group members stated that before the project, home ownership 
was out of the question, but as a result of the module presented, home ownership didn’t 
seem to be so intimidating anymore. 

The researcher concluded the group interview by asking the members for any 
suggestions or comments pertaining to his project. The following comments and 
suggestions were offered to the researcher during the group discussion: 


e Even though modules are provided in a computerized interactive format, 
handouts should still be given to participants. 

e Information in certain modules should either be condensed or placed in an 
additional module to keep participants from feeling overwhelmed and 
intimidated. 

e Modules should contain “skip” commands for those who expedite through 
the modules faster than average and should enable them to bypass the 
interactive reader option. 

e A better database tracking system needs to be implemented by the FDIC 
so that participants can log in at anytime and follow their progress. 

e A program or application should be provided via Facebook so that 
participants can post scores and progress online. 

e A mobile phone version needs to be created for people who live on the go 
but don’t want to lug around their laptops. 

e An online budgeting app program, accessed by computers and mobile 
phone, needs to be created. 

e These modules should be offered to all church members and not just the 
young adults. 


Based on the twenty-two individuals who participated in the exit interview, the 
researcher concluded the following: 


e 100 percent reported that they enjoyed all of the online modules presented 
by the researcher. 
100 percent reported that the modules were helpful and informative. 
90 percent reported that the modules were easy to learn, use and follow. 
100 percent reported that they would refer the online financial modules to 
family and friends. 
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e 25 percent reported that they had already referred the online financial 
modules to family and friends. 

e 100 percent reported that these online financial modules substantially 
increased their financial literacy. 

e 100 percent reported that they would definitely review these modules in 
the near future. 
100 percent reported these modules were applicable to their lives. 
0 percent of the participants reported that these modules were a waste of 
time. 

e 10 percent felt that these modules motivated them to increase their giving 
at church (tithes and offerings). 


In addition to the previous results listed, the following results were generated 


based on the individual exit interviews conducted by the researcher: 


e 25 percent of the participants reported that they would continue tithing to 
the church because of the magnitude in which the project blessed them. 

e 100 percent reported that they felt empowered and liberated after 
completing the financial courses provided by the researcher. 

e 100 percent felt that these modules should be a vital part of Christian 
education in all Black, rural churches. 

e 100 percent felt that these online financial modules should be a vital part 
of Christian education in all churches. 


Based on the data and results from the pre-module and post-module surveys, the 
information received from group interview discussions and the results from individual 
exit interview questions, the researcher concluded that the members of his focus group 
significantly increased their financial knowledge and greatly increased their financial 
literacy. The researcher concluded that his hypothesis-based, social learning theory 


proved to be accurate. 
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In conclusion, the focus group members, because of self efficacy, which is an 
innate quality in individuals that motivates people to want to be the best they can be, 
improved their financial literacy. The modules served as a catalyst for twenty-two young 
adult members of the Cedar Grove Baptist Church of Mocksville, North Carolina to take 
advantage of the opportunity to complete a ten-week, online, financial educational 
course, increasing their financial literacy, as well as helping them to take charge of and 
be proactive in their personal finances. Their innate quality of self-efficacy, in addition to 
their desire to want to be free from the bondage of financial ignorance, influenced them 
to take full advantage of the quality instruction and vetted, quality resources. 

The quality resources used in the researcher’s project, combined with each focus 
member’s discipline, led to the successful completion of this project as well as the 
beginning of each member being given an opportunity to continue in their personal quest 


to be free from financial bondage caused by financial illiteracy. 
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APPENDIX A 


PARTICIPANT DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION SHEET 


1. General Information 


* 4. Please provide some general information about yourself. 


Name: 
Address: 
City/Town: 
State: 


ZIP: 


Country: 


Email Address: 


Phone Number: 
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10. Willingness To Partcipate 


10. Are you willing to participate in these doctoral studies courses if all of the classes are 
only offered online? 


O ve 
One 
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2. Residential Demographics Page 


2. | consider the place | live to be: 


O rural 
O suburban 
O urban 
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3. Church Demographics Page 


3. | consider the church I attend to be located in the following area: 


O rural 
O suburban 
O urban 


4. What is your age? 
O 18-22 
O 23-27 
O 28-32 
CS 33-40 
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5. Technology Access 


5. | have access to the following: (check all that apply) 
[] internet access 


[e:] video-skype accessible desktop computer 


| video-skype accessible laptop 


[] video-skype accessible cell phone 


[] regular laptop 


[] regular desktop computer 
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6. Financial Planning Opinion 


6. Please rate each category acoording to your opinion about its importance: 
Not Important Somewhat Important Not Sure Important Extremely Important 


Personal Budgeting 


Personal Financial 
Planning 


Savings 
Checking 


Professional Financial 
Planning 


Having the things 
(possessions) you want in 
life 
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7. Commitment 


7. Are you willing to participate in Rev. Rodney Coleman's free 8 session personal 
budgeting/financial planning research project for his doctoral studies program? 


or 
ie 
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8. Method 


8. | would prefer to complete these workshop sessions in the following: 


O Majority of the sessions online 


O Majority of the sessions on-site (held at Cedar Grove) 


O Some online and on-site sessions 
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9. Availability 


9. For the on-site classes, which days and times are you available? 


9-10 a.m. (Sat. 10-11 a.m. (Sat. 11 a.m.-12 p.m. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. 6:30-7:30 p.m. —- 7:00-8:00 p.m. —7:30-8:30 p.m. 
Only) (Sat. Only) 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Saturday 
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APPENDIX B 


PRE-SURVEY AND POST SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


* 4, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Bank On It" Module 1: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O 


| can identify the major 
types of insured financial 
institutions. 


| can identify five reasons 
to use a bank. 


| can describe the steps 
involved in opening and 
maintaining a bank 
account. 


| can describe two types of 
deposit accounts. 


| can identify additional 
bank services that come 
with deposit accounts. 


| can describe the primary 
functions of the bank 
customer service 
representative, teller, loan 
officer, and branch 
manager. 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Bank On It" Module 1: 


Strongly Disagree 
| can identify the major O 
types of insured financial 
institutions. 


| can identify five reasons 
to use a bank. 


| can describe the steps 
involved in opening and 
maintaining a bank 
account. 


| can describe two types of 
deposit accounts. 


| can identify additional 
bank services that come 
with deposit accounts. 


| can describe the primary 
functions of the bank 
customer service 
representative, teller, loan 
officer, and branch 
manager. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 


Disagree 


O 


Agree 


O 


Strongly Agree 


O 


IS7 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Borrowing Basics" Module 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Strongly Agree 


| know how to define credit. 


| know why credit is 
important. 


| know how to distinguish 
between secured and 
unsecured loans. 


| know three types of loans. 


| know the costs associated 
with getting a loan. 


| know why it is important to 
be wary of rent-to-own, pay- 
day loan, and refund 
anticipation services. 


| know how to determine if 
I'm ready to apply for 
credit. 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Borrowing Basics" Module 2: 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Strongly Agree 


| know how to define credit. 


| know why credit is 
important. 


| know how to distinguish 
between secured and 
unsecured loans. 


| know three types of loans. 


| know the costs associated 
with getting a loan. 


| know why it is important to 
be wary of rent-to-own, pay- 
day loan, and refund 
anticipation services. 


| know how to determine if O 
I'm ready to apply for 
credit. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Check It Out" Module 3: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 
| know the benefits of using 
a checking account. 


| know which checking 
account is best for me. 


| know the steps involved in 
opening a checking 
account. 


| know how to add and 
withdraw money from a 
checking account. 


| know how to reconcile a 
check register with a bank 
statement. 


* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Check It Out" Module 3: 


Strongly Disagree 
| know the benefits of using O 
a checking account. 


| know which checking O 
account is best for me. 


| know the steps involved in O 
opening a checking 
account. 


| know how to add and O 
withdraw money from a 
checking account. 


| know how to reconcile a O 
check register with a bank 
statement. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Money Matters" Module 4: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know how to track daily O O O O 


spending habits. 


| know how to prepare a 
personal spending plan or 
budget to estimate monthly 
income and expenses. 


O O O O 
| know how to identify ways O O O O 
O O O O 


to decrease spending and 
increase income. 


| know how to identify 
budgeting tools that will 
help me manage my 
money. 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Money Matters” Module 4: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know how to track daily O O O O 


spending habits. 


| know how to prepare a 
personal spending plan or 
budget to estimate monthly 
income and expenses. 


O O O O 
| know how to identify ways O O O O 
O O O O 


to decrease spending and 
increase income. 


| know how to identify 
budgeting tools that will 
help me manage my 
money. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Pay Yourself First" Module 5: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 
| know why it is important to 
save. 


| know how to determine 
goals toward which | want 
to save. 


| know how to identify 
saving options. 


| know which savings 
options will help me reach 
my savings goals. 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Pay Yourself First" Module 5: 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know why it is important to O 
save. 


| know how to determine O 
goals toward which | want 
to save. 


| know how to identify O 


saving options. 


| know which savings O 
options will help me reach 
my savings goals. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Keep It Safe" Module 6: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 
| know the laws and O e O O 
regulations that protect my 
deposits. 


| know the laws and 
regulations that protect me 
when applying for a loan. 


O O O O 
| know how to guard against O O O O 
O O O O 


predatory lending practices 
and identity theft. 


| know what to do to be 
financially prepared for 
disasters. 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Keep It Safe" Module 6: 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know the laws and O O O O 


regulations that protect my 
deposits. 


| know the laws and O 


regulations that protect me 
when applying for a loan. 


O O O 
| know how to guard against O O O O 
O O O 


predatory lending practices 
and identity theft. 


| know what to do to be O 
financially prepared for 
disasters. 


* 3. Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "To Your Credit" Module 7: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know the purpose of a O @ O O 


credit card and how itis 
used. 


| know how to order a copy 
of my credit report. 


| know how to read and 
interpret my credit report. 


| know ways to rebuild and 
repair my credit history. 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "To Your Credit" Module 7: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know the purpose of a O O O O 


credit card and how it is 
used. 


| know how to order a copy O 
of my credit report. 


| know how to read and O 
interpret my credit report. 


| know ways to rebuild and O 
repair my credit history. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Charge It Right" Module 8: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 
| know the purpose of credit 
cards. 


| know how to determine 
which credit cards is best for 
me. 


| know the factors creditors 
look for when making credit 
decisions. 


| know how to use a credit 
card responsibly. 


| know the steps to take 
when my credit card is lost 
or stolen. 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Charge It Right" Module 8: 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know the purpose of credit O 
cards. 


| know how to determine O 
which credit cards is best for 
me. 


| know the factors creditors O 
look for when making credit 
decisions. 


| know how to use a credit O 
card responsibly. 


| know the steps to take O 
when my credit card is lost 
or stolen. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Loan To Own" Module 9: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 
| know how to identify O e@ O O 
various types of installment 
loans. 


| know why installment 
loans cost less than rent-to- 
own services. 


| know the factors lenders 
use to make loan decisions. 


| know the questions to ask 
when purchasing a car. 


| know the advantages and 
disadvantages of borrowing 
against a home. 
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* 4, Name: 


* 2. Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Loan To Own" Module 9: 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know how to identify O O O O 


various types of installment 
loans. 


| know why installment O 
loans cost less than rent-to- 
own services. 


| know the factors lenders @ 
use to make loan decisions. 


| know the questions to ask O 
when purchasing a car. 


| know the advantages and O 
disadvantages of borrowing 
against a home. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey BEFORE starting "Your Own Home" Module 10: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 
| know the benefits and O @ @ O 
pitfalls of renting versus 
owning a home. 


| know the steps required to 
buy a home. 


| know what questions to ask 
to determine their 
readiness to buy a home. 


| know basic terms used in a 
mortgage transaction. 


| know the advantages and 
disadvantages of different 
mortgage options. 
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* 41, Name: 


* 2, Please complete the following survey AFTER finishing "Your Own Home" Module 10: 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Agree Strongly Agree 


| know the benefits and O O O O 


pitfalls of renting versus 
owning a home. 


| know the steps required to O 
buy a home. 


| know what questions to ask O 
to determine their 
readiness to buy a home. 


| know basic terms used in a O 
mortgage transaction. 


| know the advantages and O 
disadvantages of different 
mortgage options. 


* 3, Overall, | felt the module was: 


4. Comments (Optional): 


APPENDIX C 


INDIVIDUAL EXIT INTERVIEW 
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APPENDIX C 


INDIVIDUAL EXIT INTERVIEW 


. Lenjoyed all of the online modules offered. 

strongly agree agree strongly disagree 
. The modules were helpful and informative. 

strongly agree agree strongly disagree 
. The modules were easy to learn, use and follow. 
strongly agree agree strongly disagree 
. I would refer the online modules to family and friends. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree 


. Iwill review these modules in the near future. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree 
. These modules were applicable to my life. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree 


. These modules were a waste of time 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree 


. These modules motivated me to increase my giving to the church. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree 


. These modules substantially increased my financial literacy. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree 


agree 


agree 


agree 


agree 


agree 


agree 


agree 


agree 


agree 
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10. Now that I’ve completed this online financial course, I feel liberated. 
strongly agree agree strongly disagree agree 


11. These modules should be a vital part of Christian Education in all Black Rural 
churches. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree agree 
12. These modules should be a vital part of Christian Education in all churches. 


strongly agree agree strongly disagree agree 


APPENDIX D 


GROUP EXIT INTERVIEW 
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APPENDIX D 


GROUP EXIT INTERVIEW 


. In what ways were these modules helpful? 

. Which module do you feel was the best and most useful module? 
. Which module do you feel was the least useful? 

. Which module was the most inspiring? 


. How many of you all believe that you significantly increased your financial 
literacy? 


. How many of you feel prepared to practice what you’ve learned in real world 
situations? 


. How many of you were motivated to increase your giving to the church? 
. What motivated you to increase your giving to the church? 


. Do you all have any additional questions, comments, concerns or suggestions for 
this project? 
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